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Perms publishers of WIRE 
aa) & WIRE PRODUCTS, 


Sy @| we are now at liberty 
py Orage to feel all puffed up 
~ With pride. After the 
usual vicissitudes that business 
paper publishers are subject to, 
eccrine’ || @ WERE PRODUCTS 
in the mails and launched be- 


yond recall. With bated breath 











we waited for the opinions of A monthly publication devoted to 

the trade, and thanks be we did: wire “crewing and wire forming i 

not have long to wait. There is 1 

one thing a publication cannot Vol. 1 June, 1926 No. 2 

stand and that is to be ignored, 

and WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS 

quickly and immediately felt the 4 

response of the men in the trade. C ontents : 
The telephone began ringing; Moving a “Hot” 23,000-Volt Line -  - i ie ee ee ee 

telegrams began arriving; and Novel and dangerous recent achievement in 

the postman snarled in with one an overhead transmission line. 

of the biggest mails we had ever Simons Steel Self-lubricating Die - = = = = = = = = = 45 


New Die Profile based on unusual theory may 


— il produce revolutionary results with steel dies. 
x — 

od ilar nit - pee Gas versus Electric Heat for Enameling Machines - - - - - 46 ; 
ans of praise for the magazine. Comparison of Costs in the two forms of heating ‘ : 
Mr. Judd of The New England used in enameling ovens. E 
Wire Machinery Company wrote Trademarking Wire Products By Waldon Fawcett - - - - 47 
“We are pleased to advise your Conclusion of this interesting summary. 
first copy of ‘Wire’ was duly re- My Thirty-five Years of Wire By George A. Paff - - - - - 48 

ived —- to b y Second installment of this remarkable history, 
celved and you are to be con- covering more recent years. 
gratulated on the SUCCESS of The Elongation of Wire and Its Measurements 
your efforts in producing this By L. D. Granger - - - 49 


Part II covers present methods of measuring 
elongation, also available instruments. 


Wire Distributors’ Trade Association 


first issue. It is fully up to our 
expectations and if developed 








along the same _ lines, we feel By Charles S. Pemberton - - - 50 i 
sure its growth will be rapid Unusual and result-producing new method of 
and at th ti eniilew.” handling annual sales conventions. i 
aja .—_— eee a The Diamond in Wire Drawing By S. Barnett - - - - - - 52 
Mr. Allen, American Steel & A very thorough description of the stones used, 
Wire Company, “Only one copy their sources, handling, other details. 
of ‘Wire’ came to hand for Mr. ~——""" Rogeediens eae eee ee ee ee 
eliability of Transmission Lin 
Kempton. Please enter sub- What Price Glory? 
scription also for Mr. W. L. Wie tetas =. <4. <4 Sate et ® + os eee 
Hayes. Mr. Charles F. Ken- The Manufacture of Iron and Steel Wire in Germany _ 
worthy says, “Your paper seems upon By = Ing. H. Altpeter of Mannheim - - - 58 
to be very fine, and we will do ; catelendbieconadipe ding * 
P stracts o - - - - - = eee 
h be of Abstracts of Literature on Wire 60 
what we coat to lls assistance All the best articles from the technical 
to you.” Tinius Olsen Testing journals digested for busy readers. 
Machine Company, Mr. Olsen Review of Recent Patents - - - - - - - - - - - - - 62 
writes, ‘First issue of ‘Wire’ re- Late News of Wire Factories and Selling Centers - - - - - 64 
ceived and we’re very well pleas- a ae ee Wee Soe 
ed with its appearance. We have Foreign Trade Opportunities in Wire and Wire Products - - - 69 
no criticism and can only compli- 
ment you on your success in pro- 
ducing this issue.” Mr. Hart- MORRIS A. HALL, M. E oat he Sg ee 
man, Indiana Steel & Wire, “Tt L. D. GRANGER, F M. . P F 3 . Associate Editor 
certainly looks like this publica- EDWARD BAKER, B. S. of M. E. . pean ame 
i j WILLIAM C. SEGAL, B. S. 2 e . Associate Editor 
tion will find etre valuable CARL MARX, B. Ch. ¢ ‘ . “ . Associate Editor 
place in the wire field and we na- GEORGE A. PAFF OEY ie 8 1d, Associate Editor 
turally are quite interested in re- Publication Office: Washington, N. J. : 
ceiving it. Please enter our Offices: 461 4th Ave., New York. Telephone Ashland 0568 
inti 0 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
subscription.” - 
sae : : SYLVAN HOFFMAN, Publisher. HARRY SCHWARZSCHILD, Bus. Man. 
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the industry. 
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In Testing Round and Flat Wire 


the “Ductility” or “Absence of Brittleness” will in 
many cases be of greater practical importance 
than the tensile strength of the material =: : 





HE best method of determining the ductility of 
wire is the “repeated, reversed bending test,” if 
carried out in a correctly designed apparatus. In 

many years’ study of this important subject we have 
found that only one apparatus of this kind gives de- 
pendable results; it is manufactured by Amsler in 
Switzerland and a large number of these Amsler ductil- 
ity testers are now in use in American manufacturing 
plants where they render excellent service. 


In the Amsler apparatus, the wire is held under slight, 
accurately adjustable tension and is bent backward and 
forward, through 180°, over dies of definite radius, until 
fracture occurs. The automatic counter which forms a 
part of the apparatus will then show directly the number 
of bends required to obtain fracture, and this number 
eae eeer represents the “test figure.” This test is equally applic- 
able to ferrous and non-ferrous wires, round or flat. 














Write for further information on this valuable 
and practical wire testing method and on the 
excellent, inexpensive ‘“‘Amsler ductility tester’’ 


HERMAN A. HOLZ 


TESTING ENGINEER 


Complete Line of Machines and Instruments of High Quality for Testing 
Round and Flat Wire, Wire Ropes, Springs, Sheet Metal, etc. 


17-B MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“For Every Test —The Best’ 
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Moving A “Hot” 23,000-Volt Line 


Novel and dangerous achievement which may set a precedent 
for future overhead power wires—made possible by motor truck 


ECAUSE of the increas- 
B ing automobile travel on 
the main trunk line 
highways of the State of Mich- 
igan, it became necessary, in 
many cases, to widen them. One 
case in point was the Grand 
River road between Detroit and 
Lansing. This section of the 
road was being widened from 66 
to 100 ft. A concrete highway, 
40 ft. in width, occupied the cen- 
ter of the right-of-way. 

In order to widen this portion 
of the road, it 
was necessary to 
secure additional 
right - of - way. 
This necessitated 
the removal by 
the company, of 
18 miles of poles | 
supporting a fi 


& 


4 


transmission line. | 


This line is divid- | 
ed into two sec- 
tions, the first be- 
tween Howell and 
W ebbersville, 
(13 miles) oper- 
ating at 23,000 
volts; the second 
between Webber- 
ville and Wil- 
liamstown (5 
miles) operating 
at 4,600 volts. 
(Williamstown is 


*. » 4 ‘4 
# 4 


(We are indebted to W. A. Rilea of the 
Overland Line Dept., Detroit Edison Co., 
for this article.) 
the extreme western point of 
the company’s distribution 
system). The line consisted 
of three No. 0 bare stranded 
wire cables (diameter, 3-8 in.), 
supported by poles 45 and 50 ft. 
in length. The span spacings— 
distances between consecutive 
poles—were 150 to 190 ft. 

When the work of moving the 
23,000-volt line was started, the 





Two views of the process of moving a high-voltage wire without 
cutting off the current. 


“Siig P 
ae found impracti- 
I 
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line was “killed” and the work 
done on Sundays only. This 
method proved to be slow, tedi- 
ous and expensive, and involved 
the shutting down of serv- 
ice for several hours, which is 
decidedly against the company’s 
policy ; besides this, it was neces- 
sary for the digger to spend two 
days traveling to and from the 
job that it might do one day’s 
work. Using this method, a 
maximum of 22 poles were 
moved one Sunday—(three days 
actually, for the 

digger). 
Further, it was 


cal to interrupt 

service even on 

Sundays, fire 

pump service at 

Williamstown be- 
ing a part of the 
\ load on the line. 
Then there was 
the consideration 
of the condition 
of the road, 
which was being 
plowed up by the 
graders prepara- 
tory to its repair. 
By confining the 
work to Sundays, 
the digger would 
be forced to trav- 
el over the rough 
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road; on the other hand, the dig- 
ger would soon overtake the 
graders were the job continuel 
from day to day, and thereafter 
travel over comparatively good 
road. 

It was finally decided, after 
much discussion and delibera- 
tion by all concerned, to move 
the line ‘hot.’ On the Sundays 
when the moving was done with 
the line “dead,” observations 
were made on the behavior of 
the wires and poles to determine 
whether there was any tendency 
on the part of the wires to whip 
together and whether the poles 
showed any inclination to fall 
while being raised out of the old 
holes and placed in the new ones. 
These observations were intro- 
duced into the discussion. 

The plan agreed upon was to 
start by moving the 4,600-volt 
line from Williamston to Web- 
berville first, and from this, 
knowledge as to how to proceed 
with the 23,000-volt line would 
be secured. 


High Voltage Line Moved 
Without Mishap 


The 4,600-volt line was moved 
without mishap, and when Web- 
berville was reached, the mov- 
ing of the 23,000-volt line was 
begun without delay. The first 
operation was to set the skids 
over the ditch, which ran paralel 
to the road, so that the truck 
could back up and take its 
strangle hold on the pole. The 
boom cable did the strangle hold 
act and the winch driven from 
the truck motor did the pulling. 
When the earth nestled too af- 
fectionately about the base of 
the pole, a pole jak helped to 
raise it from its setting in very 
much the same way that an au- 
tomobile jack raises the left 
rear wheele of your car when 
you replace the punctured tire. 
When the pole was free, it was 
roped steady to a heavy steel 
bumper on the rear of the truck, 
and there was little tendency to 
whip or sway from side to side. 

The pole is now out of its old 
hole, is firmly secured to the 
digger truck, and is ready to be 
moved to its new resting place. 
Assume for the moment that 


Ps 


there is no trees or barns in the 
way and that the pole can be 
placed in line with the old hole 
the required distance back from 
the road. The digger with its 
load of pole and transmission 
line was backed farther over the 
skids to its proper position and 
the digging of the hole started. 
If the ground was comparative- 
ly soft, yielding to the digger 
blade, there was little vibration 
and no danger from whipping 
Otherwise, it was necessary to 
stop the digging, set the butt of 
the pole on the ground and 
after digging the new hole take 
up the pole again and place it. 


Occasional Difficulties With 
Ditches 

Of course, with barns and 
trees in the way things were 
different. To avoid such ob- 
structions, it was necessary to 
“waltz” (it is called ‘waltzing 
poles” in digger language) the 
poles several feet in the direc- 
tion of the road. This was done 
by backing the digger over the 
skids several times, each time 
taking hold of the pole and mov- 
ing it a little in the proper di- 
rection, setting it on the ground 
while the digger was run back 
to the road and the skids re- 
moved as necessary. The same 
type of procedure was followed 
when a ditch running at right 
angles to the road was encount- 
ered. Usually the ditch ran 
parallel to the road; often the 
work was complicated by a pair 
of ditches, one parallel to the 
road and one at right angles. 

Since then another digger has 
been added This FWD digger 
gives them a family of seven 
earth boring machines. The ver- 
bal report received by S. B. Duf- 
fies while over at Detroit was 
that the FWD was "giving ex- 
ceptionally good service.” 

This undoubtedly sets a very 
important precedent in that part 
of the wire field concerned with 





THE QUESTION BOX 
will start in July issue. 
Practical questions cover- 
ing the Wire Industries. 
Look for it. 
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cables and other overhead lines, 
transmitting electric curren: for 
electric light and power; a 
precedent as well for motor 
truck and other equipment man- 
ufacturers as for overhead line 
department workers. It might 
be called a step forward in over- 
head wire technique. 





Compared with copper, a 
given section of aluminum wire 
will have 60 per cent of the 
conductivity, 45 per cent of the 
tensile strength and 30 per cent 
of the weight. Compared on a 
basis of conductivity, aluminum 
of equal conductivity will have 
75 per cent of the tensile 
strength, 50 per cent of the 
weight and 166 per cent of the 
volume of copper. With due re- 
gard to design aluminum strand- 
ed wire can be, and is being, 
widely used for transmission 
lines. 


A system of five long-distance 
telephone cables is now planned, 
connecting Paris with Stras- 
bourg, Lyon and Marseille, Lille, 
Rouen and Le Havre, and Bou- 
logne and London. The first of 
these cables, the one to Stras- 
bourg, is to be completed short- 
ly. 








New England Fower Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has bought 
the Fall Mountain Mills at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., from the Inter- 
national Paper Co., and will 
erect a new power plant with an 
initial capacity of 45,000 h. p. 
A new transmission system will 
be built. 

Mohawk & Hudson Power 
Corp., Schnectady, N. Y., has 
bought a controlling interest in 
the Syracuse Lighting Co., Inc., 
and plans extensions and better- 
ments, including extensive 
transmssion line construction. 
C. S. Ruffner is president. 





Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio, will build a factory, 
160 x 375 ft. L. E. Kinn is pres- 
ident. 

K. L. Byrne, VanBibber Lane, 
Baltimore, manufacturer of wire 
cloth specialities, screens, etc., 
is considering an addition to the 
plant on Popular Grove Street, 
to cost $35,000. 
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New Steel Die Is Self-Lubricating 


New invention applies known advantages of small 
diameter dies to larger sizes, giving also long life, 
stronger and more accurately sized wire 


IRE men have known for 
years that the well,lubri- 
cated steel die produced a 
stronger, brighter-surfaced, 
more accurately-sized wire than 
other forms but have been 
deterred from using it because 
of short lives and difficulty of 
keeping it lubricated. The use 
of a lubricant not alone produces 
a stronger, brighter, more ac- 
curate wire than drawing dry 
does, but it has the great advan- 
tage, in these days of high pro- 
duction, of permitting much 
higher speeds. In fact, the rate 
of production has been exactly 
proportioned to the amount of 
lubricant furnished 
When drawing wire dry, the 
very slowest speeds have been 
necessary, increasing costs in 
every direction. When it is pos- 
sible to supply complete and 
copious lubrication, the very 
highest speeds are possible, thus 
producing the wire at the lowest 
possible costs. In between 
drawing speeds vary with 
the amount oof lubricant pres- 
ent continuously. 
Now comes an inventor with 
a new theory of die profile. And 
back of this are years of prac- 
tical experience in wire draw- 
ing work, as well as thorough 
and varied proof of the correct- 
ness of this in a number of wire 
mills scattered over the country. 
Reference is had to Abraham 
Simons, of New York. Mr. Sim- 
ons says in relation to this new 
die profile in his patent paper, 
“One of the objects is to devise 
an apparatus or combination of 
dies whereby the drawing of the 
larger sizes of wire will be facili- 
tated. Another object is a 
method particularly applicable to 
drawing large sizes quickly. Still 
another is a die which can be ef- 
fectively lubricated at all times.” 
The sketch shows how Simons 
proposes to do these things. 


He argues that it is easier to 
draw thin or small-sized wire, 
and reasons that this is because 
the entering side of the small 
die forms such a very small flat 
angle with the sides of the wire. 
He says that the small angle is 
more efficient because that com- 
ponent of the drawing force 


— 
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Section through new Simon’s die, 
showing very flat lubricating curve 
superimposed on usual parabolic sur- 
face on entrance side. 





which acts in the direction of 
the wire is greatest for the 
smallest angle. And consequent- 
ly the component which acts at 
right angles to the wire is least. 


The latter force, he claims, 
has the effect of wiping off the 
surface of the wire before its 
reduction in size, consequently 
when this is large, all the lubri- 
cant is wiped off in advance of 
the actual drawing. This always 
happens with a large angle. 
Consequently, Simon proposes to 
make his dies with a very small 
angle, so that the force at right 
angles to the wire will be small- 
est and the wiping action at a 
minimum. 

He argues further that the 
greater the component of the 
total force in the direction of 
the wire, the greater will be the 
capillary action to draw lubri- 
cant along through the die with 
the wire. Which is but another 


way of saying that with a small 
entering angle, the tendency 
will be for sufficient lubricant 
to pass along through with the 
wire. Simons points to the 
drawing of the small sizes as 
proof of this, for it is well known 
that these come through sub- 
stantially wet all over. 

The same idea with reference 
to the forces is expressed by 
Adam in his Wire Drawing and 
Cold Working of Steel on page 
44 where he gives the exam- 
ple of the drawing of a 5-gauge 
wire down to 8-gauge, with a 
pull of 1,500 pounds. With the 
usual die, having a half angle 
of approximately 5 degrees, 69 
per cent of the actual work is 
utilized in deforming the metal, 
equal to a _ stress upon the 
shoulder of the die of 63 tons per 
square inch. The other 31 per 
cent acts at right angles to the 
surface overcoming friction, etc. 

Simons reasons that by re- 
ducing the half angle to a very 
small quantity, say 14 degree, 
the forces will be changed in 
proportion so that approxi- 
mately 96 per cent or more will 
be expended in drawing and 4 
per cent or less will act at right 
angles to the drawing surface. 
This latter is the real object. 

Referring to the cross section 
through Simons’ new die, it will 
be noted that he retains the or- 
dinary parabolic curve for the 
drawing part and the approach 
or entrance. But he makes this 
part very narrow, and super- 
imposes on this another very 
flat curve from a point approxi- 
mately in the middle of the 
length of the die, continuing 
this to the entering surface. 
This curve is so flat that it ap- 
proximates a parallel hole, the 
object being to make the angle 
as small as practical. 

This flat curved surface might 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Gas Versus Electric Heat 


HE manufacture of enamel- 

ed magnet wire on a com- 
mercial scale dates back twenty- 
two years. For many years gas 
was the accepted source of heat 
for enameling ovens and was 
practically without competition 
until about six years ago when 
a few installations of electrically 
heated ovens were made. At that 
time it was not realized that the 
heating problem of the wire 
enameling oven was radically 
different from that of core 
ovens, japanning ovens, and 
other types with which the in- 
dustrial heating engineer was 
familiar. It is natural that the 
earlier installations were not 
successful. As a matter of fact, 
there are probably no electrical- 
ly heated wire ovens built prior 
to 1920 which are in successful 
operation today exactly as 
originally built. Since that date, 
however, a considerable number 
of satisfactory installations have 
been made, some of them of sub- 
stantial size. There is no doubt, 
however, but that in some cases 
at least, the present-day urge to 
“do it electrically” has overbal- 
anced sound engineering judge- 
ment. For this reason it seems 
desirable to put on record some 
of the factors which should de- 
termine the choice of gas or elec- 
tric heat. 

There is much talk regarding 
the quality of wire made by the 
two methods of heating. As a 
matter of fact, it is question- 
able whether any differ- 
ence great enough to be 
seen or measured can be 
found in properly baked 
wires made on either 
machine. The reliability 
of the gas heated oven is 
somewhat greater for 
reason that the heating 
equipment is simpler and 
more rugged. Reliability 
of the source of supply 
of gas and electric cur- 
rent is a purely 


By L. D. Granger 


Metallurgist, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 





The practical advantages 
and disadvantages of these 
two methods of heating are 
discussed in some detail. 
The author refers to re- 
liability, cleanliness, ease 
of control and other qual- 
ities of importance to the 
wire man. 











matter about which it is impos- 
sible to generalize. Distribution 
of gas within the plant is cheap- 
er than the distribution of elec- 
trical energy. Piping is cheap- 
er to install that wiring, and 
hand-operated control valves are 
inexpensive as compared with 
oil-break switches, circut break- 
ers, and panel boards. In ad- 
dition, the first cost of the ovens 
themselves is less for gas than 
for electric heat. 
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local This enameling machine is built with electric heated oven 
and motor drive exclusively. It will enamel 16 lines of No. 
36 B&S gauge and finer. 








Electric heat has scme advan- 
tage in cleanliness. There are 
no products of combustion to 
dispose of, and the enamel de- 
posit in the upper part of the 
oven and in the exhaust piping 
is generally less in electric in- 
stallations. The reduction of 
enamel deposits is due to the 
generally higher temperatures 
of the gases leaving the oven, re- 
ducing the condensation some- 
what. This is a mixed blessing, 
however, since high exit tem- 
petratures indicate heat waste. 
Soot troubles in a gas oven may 
be practically eliminated by 
proper control of the air sup- 
ply, and by correct design, avoid- 
ing cold surfaces in contact with 
the flame. 

In the method of control, gas 
has a substantial advantage. In 
regulating the oven tempera- 
ture, the thermostatic device is 
adjusted to throttle the gas sup- 
ply, closing it slightly as the 
temperature rises, and opening 
it as the temperature falls. 
Close regulation is comparative- 
ly easy since the changes are 
slow and gradual and at infre- 
quent intervals. Electrical 
regulation, on the other hand is 
not so simple. To obtain the 
smooth control of the gas oven, 
it is necessary to use voltage 
regulation (1) at the generator, 
(2) by special transformers, 
(3) or by rheostats. The first 
two schemes are impractical in 
all but exceptional cases. Rheo- 
stat control is wasteful and 

has obvious disadvan- 

tages in the control of 
large currents. This has 
resulted in the adoption 
_ of what may be called 
the “on-and-off” control 
in which the entire cur- 
rent is cut in or out as 
che temperature falls or 
rises. The proportioning 
of the heating element 
becames quite critical 
when this type of control 
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is used. The designer must be 
especially careful to avoid too 
large a heater, thus causing the 
proportion of “off” to “on” time 
to be too great, care must be 
taken to make the control very 
sensitive. 

Ovens of rectangular cross- 
section are difficult to heat along 
the edges because of the added 
heat loss of the ends. The heat- 
ing elements must be so pro- 
portioned as to provide nearly 
uniform temperatures across the 
oven. If this is not done, the 
end wires will be underbaked or 
the middle wires burnt. Ad- 
justment of heat across the oven 
section is necessary with both 
gas and electric heaters, but is 
very much easier to accomplish 
with gas burners. In cost, the 
gas oven has an overwhelming 
advantage as an example demon- 
strates. 

Oven: 87”x34”"x714”. 

Current consumption: 24 
kw. when running No. 18 B&S. 

Current: 2.0 cents per 
hour. 

Gas available: Illuminating 
gas—550 b. t. u. per cu. ft. 

Gas: $1.00 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

Heat required: 

Electric: 24x3415—81960 B. 
t. u. per hour. 

Gas: 1.10x81960—90156 B. t. 
u. per hour. 

Note :—About 10% additional 
heat is required to make up the 
heat loss of the products of 
combustion). 

Gas consumption: 
164 cu. ft. per 
hour. 

(Note: 
Operating con- 
ditions check 
this figure 
within 10 cu. 
ft.) 

Cost :— 

Electric 
heat: 24x24x 
.02. $11.52 per 
day. 


Gas heat: 
24x164x1.00— 
1000 $3,94 
ner day, 


kw. 


90156550. 
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Trademarking Wire Products 


By Waldon Fawcett 
(Concluded from page 28 May issue) 


HE case of Leschen and Ma- 
comber & Whyte Rope Co. 
declared that a registered mark 
described as consisting of a red 
or other distinctively colored 
colored streak applied or woven 
into a rope is invalid because 
there can be no trade-mark in 
mere color and because no char- 
acter of streak or relation of 
the streak to the rope was des- 
cribed in the trade-mark grant. 
Eventually, the first-mention- 
ed of these Leschen cases was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and that tri- 
bunal pointed out that color, in 
order to constitute a valid trade- 
mark must be impressed in a 
particular design as a circle, 
square, trian- 
gle, cross or 
star. In other 
words, the 
court said that 
if color is used 
to brand a rope 
or other pro- 
duct it must be 
so connected 
with some 
symbol that 
other manu- 
facturers may 
know what 
they may sefe- 
ly do. Follow- 
ing the cue 
tuhsgiven by gq 
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the Supreme Court, the Patent 
Office refused to register for 
DeWitt Wire Cloth Co. a trade- 
mark for wire rope consisting of 
the fiber core colored purple. 
It was pointed out that the core 
did not constitute a new ad- 
junct introduced for the purpose 
of marking the wire rope. On 
the contrary it is an old practice 
in the industry to use cores for 
wire ropes. Later, however, 
when a new administration took 
the reins at the Patent Office, 
there was a change of front. 
The question subsequently was 
on the acceptance as a trade- 
mark of a blue fibrous core as a 
trade-mark for wire rope manu- 
factured by the Durable Wire 
Rope Company. The head ref- 
eree at the clearing house for 
trade-marks held that the gen- 
eral rule that color does not con- 
stitute a trade-mark did not ap- 
ply in this case because the pub- 
lic had been educated to look for 
a colored strand in rope. He 
reasoned that if a colored strand 
is the only way to mark a rope, 
its use should be sanctioned 
since it is desirable to know the 
manufacturer of a particular 
piece ~f rope in order to fix 
responsibility. The more liberal 
attitude has since prevailed at 
the Patent Office. In the case of 
Cclumbian Rope Company ver- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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illustrations, courtesy of American 
Insulating Mach’y. Co., Philadelphia 


Enameling machine equipped with electric heated oven but external view of gas heated 


over is the same. It will enamel 16 lines of No. 15 to 25 B, & S. gauge. 
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WIRE 


My Thirty-Five Years of Wire 


The reminiscenses of a man who has seen many 
changes and interesting events in the wire industry 


By George A. Paff 


Superintendent, Rod and Wire Dept’s. Wheeling Steel Corporation 


EW of the saloons of Steel- 
ville contained bars less 
than forty feet in length. It 
was here that these men would 
gather nightly—standing shoul- 
der to shoulder and vieing with 
each other for an opportunity 
to tell their troubles to the bar- 
tender. It was a common occur- 
rence for the Head Roller to visit 
one after another of these bars 
and play the part of the “Good 
Samaritan” to the entire house. 
This frequently occurred when 
the assemblage would include 
strangers and traveling men who 
were casual patrons of the bar. 
Such beneficiaries would natur- 
ally inquire as to the source of 
their benefaction or the name 
of their benefactor. “Render- 
ing unto Caesar the things that 
were Caesar’s” the bar clerk 
would then lose no time in intro- 
ducing his transient customers 
to his stellar patron. It is need- 
less to say that this ceremony 
never served as a deterrent to 
business. 

These men were paid every 
two weeks in cash. In those days 
the banks did not remain open 
on Saturday evenings to accom- 
modate their depositing wage 
earners as is the custom at this 
time in a great many mill towns. 
It therefore followed that these 
Head Rollers were forced to 
safeguard in their homes a con- 
siderable sum of money over 
such week ends. 

Although I cannot vouch for 
the story, it was commonly re- 
ported that one of the rollers 
employed in a rod mill of the 
Pittsburg District always had 
the foresight to hang six or 
eight men’s hats on the front 
hall rack downstairs before re- 
tiring on pay nights, thus con- 
veying by stratagem to any 
nocturnal visitor the thought, at 
least, that the household included 


Part II. Part I appeared in May issue. 


a considerable number of male 
adults. 

Numerous stories could be 
told of the improvidence of many 
of these high wage earners. Per- 
haps one more illustration will 
suffice. During the time of 
which we write, one of the 
heaters in the Steelville Mill was 
removed by death. This man 
had for years earned an aver- 
age of from $18.00 to $20.00 per 
day. He had no children and 
was survived by his widow. He 
had, a year or two before, paid 
a very small down payment on 
an ordinary four room frame 
house. At the time of his death, 
his entire equity in the property, 
which included subsequent pay- 
ments of $6.00 per month on 
the principal—was not sufficient 
to pay the cost of the final rites. 
The expense of the burial was 
borne by a popular subscription 
taken up by his fellow workers. 

I am reminded that I started 
out to describe the organization 
but have already consumed more 
than my allotted space upon the 
rolling crew. There was of 
course an active mill Superin- 
tendent or Foreman. He was 
the friend of our family refer- 
red to in the first part of this 
article and through whom I had 
obtained my job in the Steel- 
ville Mill. He at that time re- 
ceived for his services a salary 
of $90.00 per month. The 
duties of this Superintendent in- 
cluded the mechanical upkeep 
of the Plant, the supervision of 
the engine room and_ boiler 
house, the rod storage and ship- 
ping department, the disposition 
of scrap, the removal of scale, 
the employment of the laborers 
and numerous other similar 
responsibilities. But mark you, 
when it came to any encroach- 
ment on the forbidden territory 
of the Head Roller and his crew 


—Nay! Nay! This sacred zone 
was ever fortified by a “dead 
line” over which was emblazon- 
ed the unwritten but nonetheless 
definite injunction—“Thou shalt 
not pass!”” Whenever the slight- 
est advance was made on to this 
consecrated ground, the decree 
was promptly encountered to 
“Take thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is Holy ground.” 

A comparison of the later lives 
and fortunes of these two men, 
the Head Roller and the Mill 
Superintendent, would of itself 
form an interesting chapter that 
could well be used by the bank- 
ing fraternity in their advertis- 
ing literature. For the purpose 
of this narrative however, we 
will make it brief. 

The Head Roller worked in a 
Pittsburgh plant as recently as 
1911 for a compensation of ex- 
actly $2.25 a day—and was glad 
to get it. He has since died pen- 
niless. Our $90.00 per month 
mill superintendent retired from 
active business about ten years 
ago on a very comfortable for- 
tune and is today counted one 
of the wealthy men of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

To those who were in close 
touch with the lives of both of 
these men, it is needless to ex- 
patiate. We have already in the 
foregoing paragraphs, to the 
best of our ability, covered the 
history of the one. 

The rugged and _ persistent, 
but successful uphill climb of 
the other is a story we will leave 
for another chapter. 

——o 





Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., Hartford, has offered pre- 
ferred stock to its employees at 
$102 a share, to be paid on a 
weekly basis, if desired. 
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Wig. 2. 





Typical fracture showing necking down and final position of gage marks originally 1 in. apart. 


The Elongation of Wire and Its Measurement 


Part II. Present Methods of Measuring Elongation. 


HE methods for measure- 
ment in vogue at the pres- 
ent time have as their basis, of 
course, the degree of accuracy 
desired, and range all the way 
from micrometric measurement 
to a rough estimation of the dis- 
tance travelled by the jaws of 
the testing machine. 

For rough control work, as a 
routine in which qualitative re- 
sults are desired, many concerns 
mount a steel scale, graduated 
in tenths of an inch, on the col- 
umn of the testing machine with 
an index as pointer on the move- 
able head so arranged that when 
it points to 0, the test length be- 
tween the jaws of the machine 
will be 8 or 10 inches as desired. 
As the specimen elongates, the 
pointer traverses the scale, and 
indicates the elongation up to 
time of fracture. While this 
method is open to obvious objec- 
tions such as inaccuracy from 
slip of the wire in the jaws and 
general human fallibility of ob- 
servation, it is surprising how 
closely the results will tally with 
a good observer. It also is a 
very good safeguard as a routine 
test against mixed stock and de- 
fective practice. 

Another favorite method is 
scribing a gage length by means 
of a laying off gage, and deter- 
mining the permanent elonga- 
tion produced after fracture by 
butting the ends of the specimen 
and measuring the increase in 
length. (Fig. 3). 

Direct reading scales for 
measurements and notched 
scales for marking may be pur- 
chased in the market. This 
method is good for the coarser 
wire, but, unless the scribing is 
very light, may cause trouble on 
fine and hard drawn wires. 


By L. D. Granger 


Metallurgist, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 





This is the conclusion of 
this article, the first part of 
which appeared in our last 
issue. The cut of Fig. 2 was 
incorrectly reproduced, and 
the gage mark distances 
were wrong. A_ corrected 
cut appears above. 











For measuring ultimate elon- 
gation at time of fracture with 
as fair a degree of accuracy as 
is usually required, a vernier ex- 
tensometer, illustrated in Fig. 4, 
is often used. This is quickly 
snapped on the wire after the 
initial tension is applied, and by 
means of the vernier scale, may 
be read very accurately up to 
the time of fracture. 


mabe BROS 





(Continued from page 22, May issue). 


Owing to its rugged construc- 
tion the shock of fracture does 
not interfere with its accuracy 
for general and continuous use. 

This extensometer may be 
furnished for testing over gaged 
lengths of 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch- 
es, and may be read with an ac- 
curacy of .01l inch. This type is 
probably the best all around ex- 
tensometer for commercial 
work. 

Passing now to the more ac- 
curate methods, for determina- 
tion of elastic modulus, etc., we 
enter the field of the micrometer 
extensometers. These consist of 


a dial micrometer reading to 
0.0002 inch actuated by a sliding 
bar carrying a rack and pinion. 
(Fig.5). 

(Continued on page 67) 























TINIUS OLSEN 
TESTING MACHINE CO 
PHILA,PA.USA, 


Fig. 4. Standard vernier extensometer with 10-in gage. 










TINWUS OLSEN 
TESTING MACHINE CO 


Fig. 5. Standard micrometer extensonmeter for 8-in. gage length. Courtesy 
of Tinius Olsen T. M. Co. Phila. 
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Wire Distributors Trade Association 


Novel Method of Stimulating Wire Fencing Sales Has 
Marked Advantages Over Customary Sales Conferences 


AJ.ES conferences in which 
«) manufacturer’s distributors 
participate are undoubtedly good 
things in increasing their infor- 
mation and enthusiasm regard- 
ing the line. Sometimes the re- 
sults are not as good as they 
ought to be, because the distrib- 
utor is in the attitude of attend- 
ing the manufacturer’s “party,” 
and of being talked to and 
preached to by the manufacturer 
and his sales executives. 

Tiat is why the plan of the 
Page Steel Wire Company, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., a subsidiary 
of the American Chain Company, 
seems to have so much stronger 
an appeal than the old type of 
sales conference. This has been 
superseded by a real trade asso- 
ciation, the Page Fence and 
W ire Products Association, 
which has its own officers, holds 
annual conventions, puts on a 
progra.n that covers every phase 
of merchandising the Page prod- 
ucts, and develops an interest 
and enthusiasm which are re- 
markable. 


Distributors Meet Executives 
as Equals 


The reason is that the distrib- 
utor is never made to feel that 
he is sitting in school being ad- 
dressed by teachers, who are 
trying to instil certain lessons 
into his mind, but on the other 
hand he is talking to others do- 
ing the same kind of work as he 
is doing, and exchanging ideas 
and information as to the best 
way to do it. 

The 1926 convention of the as- 
sociation was held at the Cong- 
ress Hotel in Chicago January 
26-29, and was attended by dis- 
tributors from all over the coun- 
try. The company uses exclu- 
sive distributors in selling its 
fencing to industrial and other 
large users, and there are defi- 
nite problems of marketing and 
From March, 1926, issue of CLASS, Chicago. 





By Charles S. Pemberton 





All sales executives and 
those concerned with dis- 
tribution in any way face 
the problem once a year of 
getting the sales force to- 
gether for the mutual good 
of manufacturer and sell- 
ing men, and of doing this 
so as to get some actual tan- 
gible results. In too many 
cases, the annual sales con- 
vention does not amount to 
much more than a picnic or 
party, attended by the sales 
forces from near and far, 
at the manufacturer’s ex- 
pense. Here is an account 
of a different plan, which 
brings results of great value 
to one wire concern. 











sales methods which have to be 
worked out. The distributors, 
because of the large stake which 
they have in business, inasmuch 
as many of them are in the fenc- 
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that’s everywhere at once! 
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Advertising, Like This, Is Submitted 
to the Wire Trade Convention for Its 
Approval. 


ing field exclusively, are anxious 
to improve their knowledge of 
the situation, and the whole at- 
mosphere of the convention is 
like that of any other trade as- 
seciation where the members 
have some bond of mutual in- 
terest. 

Association Carried on From 

Within 

The association has a com- 
plete organization of commit- 
tees, covering such subjects as 
advertising, finance, ‘standard- 
ization, market development, 
erection costs and methods, and 
grievances. These committees 
have from four to ten members 
each, and they meet in a serious 
way and discuss the subjects as- 
signed to them. The result is 
that the work of the association 
is carried on from within, and 
the plans presented have the 
o. k. of the distributors them- 
selves, instead of being present- 
ed as the final program of the 
parent company. 

In line with the practice of 
other trade associations, the 
Page organization invites speak- 
ers from the outside, who come 
to them with addresses on sub- 
jects in which the members are 
interested. In other words, the 
program is given diversity and 
interest by discussion of general 
topics relating to sales and busi- 
ness promotion, as well as the 
detailed problems connected 
with the sale of the Page com- 
pany’s products. 

Presiding Office Rotates 

While the association has its 
own staff of officers, headed by 
W. C. Sprau, of the Barnes Wire 
Fence Company, of Detroit, the 
sessions were presided over by 
various other members of the as- 
sociation, thus giving them an 
opportunity to get experience in 
handling the gavel, introducing 
speakers and leading discus- 
sions. Similarly, practically all 
of the members of the associa- 
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tion, representing the fifty-four 
distributors, were either on the 
program for talks or were called 
on for discussions. 

The writer happened to have 
the opportunity of attending a 
session of the association, and it 
was noticeable that the tone of 
the meeting was exactly like 
that of a well-organized trade 
association convention. In other 
words, the problems of market- 
ing were ‘being tackled in a se- 
rious way, the discussions bore 
directly on the practical prob- 
lems before the members, and 
the usual “‘pep” and “‘whoop-’er- 
up” spirit through which it is 
scmetimes hoped to generate en- 
thusiasm on the part of distrib- 
utors was lacking. 

W. T. Kyle, assistant general 
sales manager of the Page com- 
pany, is one of the moving spir- 
its of the association, but he 
very wisely remains on the side- 
lines, and does not attempt to 
tell the association what to do 
nor how to conduct its business. 
No doubt his influence is felt in 
many of the details of the work, 
but he is diplomatic enough not 
to be in evidence from this 
standpoint, although he _ of 
course appears frequently and 
tells the association of the new 
developments in Page products 
and the work that the company 
is doing. 


Advertising Plan Is Presented 

Reference was made above to 
the fact that there is an adver- 
tising committee. The whole 
plan of advertising Page fenc- 
ing is presented to this commit- 
tee by the advertising agency 
which handles the Page account, 
and the program of advertising 
for the year is approved by it 
and later by the whole associa- 
tion. Thus the use of the indus- 
trial publications, the house or- 
gan, the direct mail, the bill- 
boards and other mediums 
which are employed has the 
thorough endorsement, and, 
what is more important, the 
complete understanding of the 
men for whom primarily the ad- 
vertising is being done. 
Distribution Tied Into Adver- 

tising Work 

This seems to get at the heart 

of one of the big problems with 


which manufacturers are con- 
fronted, namely, getting the dis- 
tributors of their goods to re- 
alize the value and effectiveness 
of their advertising, and to fol- 
low it up so as to cash in on the 
results. In the case of Page the 
distributor is not only informed, 
but he is tied into the program 
through the use of his name on 
the house organ distributed in 
the territory, the use of lists, 
sent out in his name, for direct 
mail, and his assumption of 
many of the items of expense in- 
volved in local advertising, such 
as that in the telephone direc- 
tories. 

Because of the fact that all of 
the distributors understand ful- 
ly just what the advertising plan 


Aralysis of Raloric Sales by WireSizes 
1924: 








This Kind of Marketing Data Was 
Presented at the Wire Convention im 
Considerable Detail. 


is and how it is to function in 
their own particular territories, 
there is seldom any trouble in 
getting them to take hold en- 
thusiastically and back it up in 
such a way that little of the ef- 
fect is lost. 


Association Solves Many Sales 
Problems 

Mr. Kyle was enthusiastic re- 
garding the association and its 
effect on sales. 

“The association has been 
running now for four years,” he 
said. “It has ironed out many of 
the problems connected with the 
sale of our product, and it has 
given the distributors real inter- 
est and enthusiasm in the work. 
The fact that sales have shown a 
great increase in that period is 
the best evidence that the plan 
is a success.” 
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Pacific Countries Big Users of 
U.S. Wire Products 

Comparative figures for the 
imports of American wire and 
wire products into the leading 
countries indicate huge _in- 
creases in certain of the prod- 
ucts but a loss in wire proper 
because of the establshment of 
wire rolling plants in Japan and 
India. 

For 1924, the leading coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean took 324,061 gross tons 
of our wire products, the net in- 
crease over 1913 being 114,729 
tons. The only items to show 
decreases were wire proper, and 
screws, bolts, etc. 

The wire products amounted 
to slightly more than 11 per cent 
of all the iron and steel products 
exported to these countries. 





Bethlehem Opens New Wire 
Mill 


i 

Early in April, the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation began opera- 
tions in the wire mill, which is a 
part of the new wire .depart- 
ment of its Maryland plant at 
Sparrow’s Point, near Balti- 
more. This wire plant is most 
modern in arrangement and 
equipment. It is to produce 
plain and galvanized wire, fenc- 
ing and nails. It will consume 
from 12,000 to 15,000 tons of 
steel monthly, employing 500 
men, and will have a monthly 
capacity of 75,000 kegs of nails. 





Recession in Wood Screw Trade 
Exports of American wood 
screws dropped from 1,096,877 
gross, valued at $115,697, in 
February to 683,551 gross, val- 
ued at $71,467, in March. The 
March exports were mainly to 
Japan and Chosen (244,775 
gross valued at $22,579), the 
United Kingdom (178,169 gross 
valued at $21,628), Argentina 
(91,641 gross valued at $7,822), 
Brazil (54,603 gross valued at 
$4,775), and British India (46,- 
224 gross valued at $4,554). 





The Tennessee Electric Power 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
construct a new transmission 
line to Waverly, Centerville and 
vicinity in connection with the 
new electric power house at 
Erin, Tenn. 
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The Diamond in Wire Drawing 


What Stones Are Used, How Handled, Proportioning Sizes to 
the Work, Details of Finer-Wire Drawing, and Other Details. 


HE most desirable diamonds 

for draw plates are obtain- 
ed from Hamburg and London 
in mixed parcels of 50 to 200 
carets—natural stones, cuttings 
and bort. In New York it is 
difficult to get larger parcels 
than 5 to 30 carats in one lot. 
Dealers who sell to manufac- 
turers of diamond dies are un- 
able to select stones to suit the 
buyer and therefore, these are 
sold subject to inspection and if 
a parcel is not accepted, it is re- 
turnable. 

Natural stones are preferable 
for draw plates. When too large 
for one die they are split on 
lines of cleavage to make slabs 
which are best for die making. 
Flat stones are more desirable 
than the round ones. Natural 
stones for the trade are those 
rejected for use as jewels and 
naturally, they sell for less. 
Prices have ranged from $5 to 
$20 acarat for the past 10 years 
(1892-1902). 

Unpolished Stones and 
Imperfections 

Unpolished stones are dia- 
monds which cannot be used for 
jewels on account of defective 
coloring, blemishes, flaws or for- 
eign substances. These imper- 
fections do not affect their use 
in draw plates unless a flaw is 
so situated that the stone will 
split or break when drilled. 
Thick round stones are too thick 
to drill economically and are not 
broad enough to split into slabs. 
Draw plates are made 1-16 in. 
thick when suitable slabs can be 
obtained and have as broad a 
surface as the stones will per- 
mit. The strength of the dia- 
mond for use and wear in wire 
drawing lies more in surface 
area than in thickness. 

Then follows a description of 
polished -stones, first quality 
stones, second quality, splits, 


points and needles. 


Weight Relation to Size of Hole 
The weight of diamonds re- 


By S. Barnett 





In the review of technical 
literature, which WIRE & 
WIRE PRODUCTS will 
publish, it is proposed to 
go back to the beginning of 
the wire industries, pre- 
senting all the articles on 
wire subjects which have 
appeared scattered through 
the technical papers of the 
world, 

At times, these will be of 
sufficient value to warrant 
publishing them in full in- 
stead of brief reviews or 
abstracts. This particular 
article appeared in Iron 
Age in May 1902, just 24 
years ago. 











quired for different sizes of cop- 
per wire is as follows 
Diam. of Hole Weight of Dia- 


In. mond Carats 
.055 5 
.050 4 
.045 4 
.040 21% 
.035 2 
.032 2 
.028 1% 
.025 1% 
.023 1 
.020 1 
.018 i, 
.017 We) 
.016 1, 
.015 7) 
015 IZ 
.0135 Ip 
.013 If, 
.011 IZ 

_ 010 I, 
.0095 If 


.009 and under ly 


At one mill drafting of copper 
wire through diamond draw 
plates is said to commence at 
No. 14 (.068 in. B & S) by using 
a 5 to 8 karat diamond. When 
worn is it cut into smaller pieces 
for draw plates for finer wire. 

At other mills copper wire is 
drawn in steel dies to No. 20 W 
& M (.035 in.) for process wire. 


From this point the drafting 
(and also the selling) is by B & 
S gauge. At No. 20 B & S 
(.03196 in.) or the nearest con- 
venient size drafting is through 
diamond dies and is done by con- 
tinuous machines on which wire 
can be drawn 6 to 12 drafts at 
one continuous operation. 
Drawing Copper Wire in 
Twelve Drafts 

Copper wire can be drawn 
through diamonds in 12 drafts 
from 20 1-2 down to 30 B&S 


gage (.03021 to .01002 in.) 
with the following drafts: 
Draft In. Draft In. 
1  .0289 7 .0161 
2 .0266 8 .0145 
3 .0241 > #1821 
4 022 10 ~=—-.0131 
5 ~=.0199 ie 
6  .0179 12 ~.010 


The wire at this point is so 
slender and so easily broken 
that drafts must be very light 
and 13 diamonds are used to re- 
duce it to .003 inch, as follows: 


Draft In. Draft In. 

1 .009 8 .0048 
2 .0082 9 .0043 
3 075 10 ~=.0039 
4 0065 11 = .0036 
5  ~=.0064 12 00383 
6 .0059 13 ~—.008 
7 .0053 


From this point still lighter 
drafts must be used. The small- 
est size made commercially is 
.002 in. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult and very expensive to make 
copper wire smaller than .002 in. 
as a diamond is required for 
every .0001 or .0002 in., and 
there is a great length of wire 
to every ounce of weight. One 
lot of wire for exhibition, as near 
.001 in. as possible, was given 
the following drafts from .0022 
inch wire from stock: 


Draft In. Draft In. 
i: .0022 5 .0016 
2 .0021 6 .00145 
3 .002 7 .0013 
4 .0018 
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Varying Life of a Diamond 

The life of a diamond die on 
copper wire may be from 6 mos. 
to 1 yr. at one size, if the stone 
is of good size, hard, smooth and 
well drilled. 

Annealed (oxidized) copper 
wire will quickly cut out any die 
except a diamond. In the fol- 
lowing table of draft, sizes 21 
to 24 are usually bright wire 
from the drawing blocks, but 
sometimes are wires with an or- 
dinary annealing. Commencing 
with 27 the wire is all bright an- 
nealed without contact with air: 

No. 31 copper wire is drawn 
11 drafts from No. 21 B & S 
gage; No. 32 copper wire is 
drawn 12 drafts from No. 21 
B &S gage; No. 33 copper wire 
is drawn 11 drafts from No. 24 
B &S gage; No. 34 copper wire 
is drawn 12 drafts from No. 24 
B & S gage; No. 35 copper 
wire is drawn 12 drafts from 
No. 26 B & S gage; No. 36 cop- 
per wire is drawn 12 drafts 
from No. 27 bright annealed; 
No. 37 copper wire is drawn 11 
drafts from No. 28 bright an- 
nealed; No. 38 copper wire is 
drawn 12 drafts from 28 bright 
annealed; No. 39 copper wire is 
drawn 10 drafts from No. 31 
bright annealed; No. 40 copper 
wire is drawn 12 drafts from 
No. 31 bright annealed. 

Production of one man daily 
is given in the following table: 


No. 

B&S Gage Lbs. 
22 1,100 
23 1,000 
24 900 
25 870 
26 700 
27 535 
238 375 
29 360 
30 12-draft mach. 350 
31 6-draft mach. 433 
32 345 
33 270 
34 175 
35 138 
36 8-draft machine 

6 in. blocks 130 
37 110 
38 90 
39 60 
40 45 


One operator may run one, two 
or more machines, and each may 
have one to four or more sets of 


dies with different wire in each. 
The fine sizes are, if wanted, 
run directly onto the small spool 
on which the wire is shipped. 
Not Many Diamonds 

Only two wire mills in the 
United States are said to be 
using diamond draw plates for 
making fine sizes of steel wire 
(May, 1902). They are used 
not as being economical nor for 
producting a better quality than 
with steel dies but they seem to 
be necessary for wires, such as 
card wire and weaving wire, 
which must be exceedingly ac- 
curate as to size and not out of 
round. 


No way has yet been discover- 
ed to produce these wires up to 
requirements except by the use 
of the diamond. There is great 
difficulty in keeping the steel 
die on size for more than one 
coil of wire at No. 33 and finer, 
and the die has then to be ham- 
mered up. The die hole is also 
difficult to make. 

The coarsest size wire drawn 
in diamonds is No. 29. Experi- 
ments were made at one time to 
use diamonds for drawing Nos. 
20 to 25 low carbon steel used 
as a covering wire for winding 
piano strings, but not with suc- 
cess as the low carbon steel at 
these sizes seems to wear out the 
dies much faster than at finer 
sizes. At these finer sizes, al- 
though a diamond draw plate 
may last a year and stay on size 
for drawing copper wire, the 
life of the die on steel wire is 
very short, generally averaging 
three days before it gets off size 
and has to be polished out to use 
for the next larger size. 

A. diamond die will not pro- 
duce steel wire with as smooth 
a surface as a steel die; there is 
more ef a cutting action on the 
surface of the wire and such 
wire is more difficult to tin, for 
tinned wire, than that drawn in 
a steel die. 

Economy Limits 

Number 29 is the coarsest 
steel wire drawn in diamonds 
because the economy in using 
the diamond here reaches its 
limit. The cost of polishing out 
a diamond to use at larger sizes 
than 29 is greater than the total 
cost per 100 Ibs. for drawing in 
steel dies. 
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When a die becomes worn at 
No. 29 for drawing steel wire it 
is therefore used afterward for 
drawing copper wire or is laid 
aside to be sold at a reduced 
price to other manufacturers 
who draw copper and brass 
wire. Worn out dies on copper 
wire are saved in the same way 
and are sold or the diamond 
ground to powder to be used for 
drilling other diamonds. 


Continuous Machine 


Steel wire drawn through dia- 
monds is always drawn on a 
continuous machine, using one 
or two diamonds for the last 
drafts and a small steel draw 
plate on earlier drafts. One 
skilled wire drawer in Worces- 
ter uses a diamond die on one of 
the blocks of an ordinary 30- 
block wire-drawing frame for 
giving one draft in diamond for 
sizes 29, 30 and 31, placing that 
die near enough to the coil of 
wire in the unreeling jar so that 
enough of the drawing liquor 
will remain on the wire to keep 
the die wet and cool all the time. 


(Concluded in July issue) 





Much Wire and Wire Products 
Exported 


Included in the iron and steel 
exports, were wire and wire 
products which amounted to 
15,196 gross tons in March, 
1926. This formed practically 
9 per cent of the total. For the 
nine months ending with March, 
the tonnage was 122,100, which 
constituted about 8 1-2 per cent 
of the total. 

For the same periods imports 
were but 2,380 and 22,264 gross 
tons, the former making up 2 1-2 
per cent and the latter 3 per cent 
of the totals. 
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EDITORIAL - IMPRESSIONS 














Reliability of Transmission Lines 


IRE manufacturers, a large 

_ part of whose products are 
sold for use in electric trans- 
mission lines, will be deeply in- 
terested in the following edi- 
torial, reproduced almost wholly 
from one of the electrical jour- 
nals. In this it will be noted 
how the life of the wire is 
stressed indirectly through the 
emphasis on troubles, inspec- 
tion, maintenance and the like: 

The reliability of transmis- 
sionsion lines seems to depend 
largely on the amount of money 
a utility company is able to in- 
vest in the line installation and 
the effort made to maintain the 
line and operating conditions at 
maximum efficiency. _Invest- 
ments in transmission lines 
must be made on the basis of 
economic studies of costs and 
returns, but there are so many 
factors to be weighed that a 
decision based on facts is diffi- 
cult to make. Yet even when the 
tangible and intangible values 
are weighed it is often unecon- 
omical to install a line for 100 
per cent service. 

Once the economics of a situ- 
ation are determined there are 
few engineering construction de- 
tails which cannot be determined 
accurately. Therefore any util- 
ity can build a line which repre- 
sents the best return for the 
money spent. After a line is 
built its service value depends 
on good inspection and main- 
tenance records on lines, and 
this is surely fad practice. Some 
companies do not even apply a 
systematic inspection and main- 
tenance program to their lines. 

Beyond the installation and 
maintenance of lines there are 
fundamental engineering prob- 
lems to be solved. Some prop- 
erties use a solidly linked sys- 
tem of lines under all conditions; 
some go to the other extreme 
and remove all possible lines 
from service when a storm ap- 
proaches or when trouble arises. 


It is difficult to reconcile all the 
practices with fundamental 
principles. It is equally difficult 
to draw conclusions from the 
data and experiences recorded, 


because local conditions and 
operating practices differ so 
greatly. 


Each utility should give an 
ultimate 100 per cent service to 
each customer, and should be 
developed with this in view. If 
this be done, money will be 
saved and principles establish- 
ed whereby each line will have 
a functional position instead of 
being one of many units. Serv- 
ice continuity and system 
economics are the governing 
factors in transmission. 


What Price Glory? 


UROPEAN dispatches tell 

of an agreement of wire men 
there on prices, production and 
other matters which have a 
large part in stabilizing this 
business American wire manu- 
facturers might well take note 
of this and do likewise. For 
years, the wire industry has suf- 
fered not from price fluctuations 
caused by natural and outside 
agencies, but from these price 
variations which came from 
within and in large part were 
unnatural. 

Seeing a small producer get 
some business, the big producer 
instantly ran after this same 
business but sought to get it 
solely on the basis of offering a 
lower price. When tonnage was 
placed with the larger mills the 
smaller ones thought that their 
only hope of edging in on this 
was by means of reduced prices, 
so they would offer the customer 
@ cut price. 
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And so it has gone along from 
year to year, price cutting be- 
cause the weather was cold or 
because it was hot, because the 
customer was big or because he 
was little, because the mill was 
large and needed business or be- 
cause it was large and did not 
need it. 


Surely such a situation does 
not represent good - business 
judgment at the top. This is not 
an outgrowth of wise executive 
decisions. Wire can be sold on 
its merits, on other causes than 
price alone and that the lowest 
possible.. In this search for busi- 
ness on price basis alone, many 
mills have scheduled and gone 
netter them nothing but glory. 
Is the wire business such a poor 
one that work must be done at 
cost? Why work for glory alone? 

There are ways of price sta- 
bilization which are wholly with- 
in the law, and surely the adopt- 
ion of such methods will not a- 
lone lift the wire business above 
suspicion, but remove much ex- 
ecutive worry as well, make for 
better, all-year employment, sta- 
bilize all along the line, and help 
everybody concerned. 





Remarkable Wire Demand 


ECENTLY, the most re- 

markable influence which 
the present prosperity of the 
country has shown for the wire 
industries has been calls for 
wire. Transmission cables, tele- 
phone wire, underground cables, 
electric light wires, all are in de- 
mand in amounts which run in- 
to tonnage, and naturally into 
considerable money as well. 

This means, or should mean 
that the wire industries are 
prosperous. Wire is selling all 
over the world in large qunati- 
ties, and at prices which even 
wire men admit are fair. New 
mills are being built for steel, 
iron, copper, aluminum, other 


wire, as well as wire products. 
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N THE NEWS 








LIFE DEPENDS ON A SLENDER WIRE 


Photo (at right) shows Bill West, Day- 
tona’s “man without a nerve” changing by 
his toes from a speeding airplane. In this 
“stunt” he hangs with his toes hooked un- 
dev a wire wing support, so that he is lit- 
erally hanging on by his toes. He relies 
somewhat upon the speed of the machine 
to hold his grip of these life-saving wires. 
Photo from Kadel & Herbert, New York 

















WIRE PROTECTS ANIMALS AND: 
CHILDREN 


Photo (at right) shows a typical Zoo 
scene, with a group of children looking at 
the gifaffe with astonishment and perhaps, 
admiration. In many cases of this kind, 
woven wire fences serve to protect the 
children from the animals and in not a 
few cases, protect the animals from the 
children. 

Photo, Kadel & Herbert, New York 





Please send photographs of 
interesting and unique uses 
of wire to News Editor, Wire 
and Wire Products, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York 























MOTOR TRUCKS WIDELY USED FOR WIRE WORK 

Photo (at left) shows the 5-ton truck which the Cleveland Electric 
Co. uses in handling its overhead work. The miles of wire in a large 
city like Cleveland cover a tremendous amount of territory and with- 
out a number of motor trucks and cars, would require thousands of 
employees. Trucks are now made especially for electric light and 
telephone companies, with much special equipment. 
Courtesy The White Co., Cleveland 
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The Manufacture of Iron and Steel 
Wire in Germany 


By Dr. Ing. H. Altpeter of Mannheim 


From Stahl & Eisen, 1925, 45, 570 


PART II THE DIES—(Continued from Page 19, May Issue) 


NE form of wire drawing 
dies used quite extensively 
in Germany is known as the 
“Kompositionszieheisen” (i. e. 
“Composition-dies”), which con- 
sists of iron with steel inserts. 
These require considerable ad- 
justment and repair. Another 
form, called “English dies” are 
made entirely of cast steel or 
special steels, and have the ad- 
vantage of much longer life. 
(See Fig 3). Both types of wire- 
drawing dies can be obtained in 
Germany, and in general are of 
very excellent workmanship. 
The wire drawer must exert 
considerable skill in adjusting 
the dies before attempting to use 
them. For this purpose he em- 
ploys an accurately rounded tool, 
which is used to correct the 
shape of the hole in the die, after 
this hole has first been made 















Fig. 3 left. Various types of dies. Fig. 


slightly smaller than desired by 
hammering the _ surrounding 
metal. After the dies have been 
thus corrected for size a number 
of times, the same must be an- 
nealed and the holes made 
slightly smaller by again ham- 
mering the metal adjacent to 
them. An annealing oven suit- 
able for the treatment of dies is 
illustrated in Fig. 4. 

For the smaller size of wire 





In this series of articles 
the entire field of steel and 
iron wire manufacture will 
be reviewed. It wil in- 
clude pickling, drawing, an- 
nealing and such other 
metallurgical operations as 
are part of the wiremak- 
ing art. In this series will 
be found many ideas not 
used in this country. 











“diamond dies’’ are used. These 
consist of a bronze-like alloy or 
similar material which is used to 
hold the diamonds, the latter 
being provided with a conically 
drilled hole. Lately an imitation 
diamond-like material, known as 
“Volomite,”’ has found favor for 


drawing certain types of wire. 
It evidently consists of a ma- 
terial akin 


to carborundum. 














4 right. Annealing oven suitable for treating steel dies. 


Both types of die will eventually 
lose their roundness and are 
then drilled out for larger sizes. 

For drawing the larger sizes 
of wire, say from 13 to 5.5 mm. 
diameter (see Fig. 5), the draw- 
ing reels are operated at 30 to 
45 p.m.; while for sizes below 
5.5 mm. a speed of 45 to 60, or 
even 70 r. p. m. is permissible. 
Wire of a cross-section other 
than circular is drawn slower. 
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The same is true of wire made 
from relatively hard and tough 
material. An important point, 
especially with fairly large wire, 
is the smooth staring up of the 
drawing machinery. Present 
practice is to employ some form 
of friction drive. 

Both fairly large and medium 
sized wire can be drawn in such 
a way that several reductions in 
size are produced in one opera- 
tion. In this case the wire 
passes from one reel directly to 
a further set of dies, only to be 
again passed to still further 
dies. The elongation of the 
wire due to the reduction in di- 
ameter is compensated either 
by using drawing reels of in- 
creasing diameter, or by run- 
ning those carrying the finer 
wire at greater speed. The in- 
termediate reels can be placed 
h orizontally 
or vertically. 
This method 
of operation 
only be- 
comes eco- 
no mical 
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when large 
quantities of 

















<< wire of the 
. CIEL 
; same diam- 


eter are to 
be manufac- 
tured, and when the individual 
coils of wire run up to 80-100 kg. 
in weight, as otherwise the cost 
of the labor of starting the wire 
through the series of dies is 
greater than the resulting 
economy of operation. 

The larger sizes of wire are 
drawn with the assistance of a 
lubricating medium, usually con- 
sisting of a mixture of lime and 
an oil, especially rape-seed oil; 
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further reduction being done 
wet. The lubricant for this 
stage of the process consists of 
dilute sulfuric acid containing 
some copper sulfate. The acid 
loosens up tthe surface of the 
wire and the copper sulfate 
causes a deposition of metallic 
copper, which causes the wire to 
draw much more smoothly and 
to present a more perfect sur- 
face because of the superficial 
closing of the fine grooves due 
to the possible imperfections in 
the die. 

The finer grades of wire 
from 2 to 1.6 mm. in diameter 
are drawn either with the iron 
in the hard condition, or, if very 
fine gage wire is to be made, 
after the wire has been anneal- 
ed. It is general practice to use 
a lubricant for the first reduc- 
tion after annealing, and then 
to draw down further wet. The 
same type of sulfuric acid and 
copper sulfate solution is used to 
lubricate the wire, except that 
the percentage of copper sulfate 
consumed increases with the re- 
duction in size, but the acid con- 
tent is lower. If this were not 
done, considerable _ brittleness 
due to the pickling would result. 

The coils of wire remain im- 
mersed in the 
drawing fluid 
during the en- 
tire operation. 
Some machin- 
ery has been 
devised, esnec- 
ially for mul- 
tiple drawing, 
in which ar- 
r angements 
for both fat 
lubrication and 
acid lubrica- 
tion are incorporated. For the 
smaller sizes the reduction in 
size at each draw is compara- 
tively slight, beng on the order 
15/100 of a reduction in di- 
ameter for each draw. 

For extremely fine sizes sim- 
ilar conditions prevail. It can 
safely be stated that one opera- 
tor, on medium fine wire, can 
make 300 to 400 Kg. of wire 
per shift of 10 hours, using 5 to 
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Table 1. Size, production, power-consumption, ete. of wire-drawing machin- 
ery, according to “Hutte”, a hand-book for the foundryman. 
r Number 
ieante — D - M i ; 
bt oat — eat — Power distenes ee t =. _— 
mm.-No. drum cevolution ™eters per H. P. between per reel per 
second reels per 10 hrs. operator 
a) For coarse sizes. 

130—70 600 25 0,8 1,4 —5 1,4 3500-—3900 1 
60—50 600 40 1,2 5,75—4 1,3 3000 Z 
46—30 600 50 15 -—1,6 4,5 —3 1,25 3000—1250 1 

b) For medium sizes. 

380—20 500 55—65 1,4 -—1,7 3,0 —1,3 1,2 650—550 2 

25—16 420 65—70 1,5 —1,4 2,25—1,0 1,1 550—400 2 
c) For fine sizes. Fs 

18—10 350 70—75 1,4--1,3 1,0 —0,5 0,7 450—120 5 
18—8 300 75—80 1,25---1,2 1,25—033 0,6 850—90 5—6 

10—8 250 80—85 1,1 -—1,05 0,4 —0,3 0,55 120—80 6 

10—6 230 85—90 1,05—1,0 0,4 —0,25 0,45 90—50 i 

d) For carding or very fine sizes. 

7—3 210 90—100 1,1°-—1,0 0,1 0,45 50—12 10—15 
38—2 150 100—110 0,9 -—0,8 0,125 0,35 12—6,5 10—15 


The power consumption is based on shaft drive. For individual motor drive 


add 25%. 


6 reels; and for fine wire, on 10 
to 15 reels, about 100 to 150 Kg. 
of wire. 

The use of multiple dies is 
strongly recommended for the 
smaller sizes as the same weight 
of wire will be equivalent to 
greater length, while the time 
required for threading up the 
machine does not play such an 
important part as when coarser 
grades of wire are manufac- 





tured. Practically all modern 
wire works employ multiple 
drawing machines, so that the 
cost of production is consider- 
ably lower than it was in the 
past. One operator can super- 
vise 8 to 10 drawing machines. 
The clutches used to actuate the 
multiple drawing machines dif- 
fer from those used with the sin- 
gle drawing reel. In the former 
case friction drive is customary, 


in the latter some type of direct 
acting clutch. Devises to throw 
ou the clutches or drives when 
the end of a reel of wire has been 
reached, so as to prevent the 
lc se end of the wire from be- 
ing thrown outwardly, are a 
necessary part of the equipment. 

For the smaller sizes, an an- 
nealing operaton is usually 
necessary. The multiple draw- 
ing machines employ oils, with 
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Fig. 5. Drawing reels for large diameter wires operated at speeds of 30 to 40 ft. p. m. 


the addition of soapy water, or 
water-soluble oils, as a lubri- 
eating medium. Also it is cus- 
tomary to draw fine wire 
through diamond dies rather 
than through steel draw-plates, 
as has been mentioned. The mul- 
tiple drawing machines are op- 
erated at a reel speed of 60 to 
80 r. p. m., for larger sizes, and 
up as high as 150 r. p. m. for 
finer sizes. 
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Abstracts of Literature on Wire 


The Development of an Acid- 
resisting Alloy, by S. W. Parr. 
Metal Record & Electroplater, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 1915 
issue, pages 219, 220. 

A description of the difficul- 
ties encountered in producing a 
substitute for platinum in such 
work as exposes the metal to 
acids and corrosive fumes. Aft- 
er many experiments, Alloy No. 
117 was produced which had the 
general composition 





Nickel 60.65 
Chromium 21.07 
Copper 6.42 
Molybdenum 4.67 
Wolfram Z.15 
Aluminum 1.09 
Silicon 1.04 
Manganese .98 
Iron -76 

Total 98.81 


The casting of the alloy 
proved to be quite as serious a 
problem as the development of 
the composition. The melting 
point is approximately 1,300° 
C. The furnace must be capable 
of readily attaining the temper- 
ature of molten nickel, say 1,600 
deg. When thoroughly liquid, 
the alloy pours readily and fills 
the mold perfectly but the freez- 
ing point is so quickly reached 
that feeding of the casting from 
risers, to make up for the 
shrinkage, is practically impos- 
sible. 

Attempts to draw the alloy 
into wire have been only par- 
tially successful, but sufficient 
to show the likelihood of success 
when the conditions for proper 
annealing are better understood. 
The tensile strength of the cast 
metal is approximately 50,000 
lb. per sq. in. 

Bronze Wire Finer Than Silk 
is Essential in Industry, by G. S. 
Eaton. Brass World and Plater’s 
Guide, New York, March, 1923 
issue, page 88. 

What a vital part brass and 
bronze articles play in the con- 
trol of industry is emphasized 
by bronze cloth that is woven 
more finely than silk. 

This extremely fine wire cloth 





The intention, on these 
pages, is to present from 
the scanty and widely scat- 
tered literature on wire 
and wire products, a brief 
summary of the more 
important articles. 

This will serve a triple 
purpose. It will give this 
information in a handy 
form to those who haven’t 
the time to read the older 
papers; it will concentrate 
for the first time, every- 
thing on wire in one place; 
it will indicate indirectly 
the progress which has 
been made in the wire in- 
dustries 











is used for making testing sieves 
that are essential in such fields 
as mining and portland cement 
manufacture. The fact that 
bronze wire is drawn to a very 
slender thread is of course well 
known but its extreme tenuity 
in comparison with commonly 
accepted standards of fineness 
often occasion surprise. 

This wire is used in a 200 
mesh sieve; the finest woven 
silk has no more than 187 mesh 
to the inch. Bronze is used be- 
cause it is very uniform. The 
American Society for Testing 
Materials has set a standard for 
cement that 78 per cent must 
pass through a sieve of 40,000 
holes per sq. in. A mile of wire 
is used in one square foot of 
sieve. Making the sieve is a 
very delicate operation and re- 
quires most exacting care. It 
is inspected by the United 
States Bureau of Standards and 
stamped as correct. On a sieve 
of eight inch diameter, the 
openings are counted in 20 dif- 
ferent places, the wire sized in 
20 different spots. 

In drawing, diamond dies are 
required for all passes. A num- 
ber of these sieves is required 
in cement manufacture and 
there is a fair demand for them, 
and thus, for this extremely fine 
wire. 


Device for Pickling Drawn 
Wire. Metal Record & Electro- 
plater, Bridgeport, Conn., April 
1916, pages 110, 111. 

This is a description of a new- 
ly invented process for the treat- 
ment of wire after it has been 
drawn. The process was work- 
ed out and patented by William 
Frese, Dortmund, Germany. Ac- 
cording to this description, the 
wire in rolls is passed through a 
recepticle or brush filled with 
chalk or a similar substance 
forming a chalk bath so the sur- 
face of the wire is covered with 
a thin layer of chalk. This is 
done to facilitate annealing 
which follows by preventing the 
metallic surfaces touching one 
another. 

The wire is then wound on 
drums and annealed by placing 
a number of drums one on top 
of another in an annealing fur- 
nace. Drums are so constructed 
in conical form that combustible 
can be placed inside. After an- 
nealing and colling, the drums 
are placed in a bath containing 
an acid or steeping liquor which 
removes annealing scale. The 
chalk coating supports this op- 
eration, it is claimed. 

Next the drums, still in this 
bath, have their smaller ends 
turned upward, and the wire un- 
wound in an upward direction 
into a shallow trough through 
which water is flowing. Wires 
are held apart so they do not 
contact and pass out in the dn- 
rection in which the water en- 
ters with a final rinsing of acid 
and chalk at the exit. 

Then the wires are drawn 
next through a sand bath which 
removes any water and partial- 
ly dries them, and thence to an 
alkaline solution which cleans 
them thoroughly. This is pro- 
portioned to suit the results de- 
sired, as smooth, oxidize, polish, 
ete. It is followed by as many 
other alkaline baths as needed, 
then by another sand drying ac- 
tion, then over a hearth where 
the wires are completely dried. 
After the hearth, the wires pass 
to a winding machine and are 
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wound on bobbins or spools, 
ready for use. 


Using Scrap Copper Wire. 
Metal Record & Electroplater, 
Bridgeport, Conn., April 1916 
issue, page 116. 

This is an answer to a query 
as to how to utilize a quantity 
of scrap copper wire with insu- 
lation on it, which metal is to be 
used for castings. Suggestions 
are made for determining the 
quality, so as to know if reclam- 
ation is advisable and worth 
while. 

Knowing the quality to be 
high, it was suggested that the 
insulation be burned off, by 
burning in small piles without 
access to the air. After com- 
plete burning, the wire should 
be beaten to jar off all scale. 
When this has been completed 
with care, it is suggested that 
the final clean copper be used on 
a 50-50 basis with new copper 
metal. 


Process of Coating Wire with 
Metal. Patent by G. L. Meaker, 
described in Metal Record & 
Electroplater, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Aug. 1916 issue, page 239. 

This invention relates to a 
method of hot galvanizing iron 
or steel wire, so that a single 
heating suffices for both anneal- 
ing and galvanizing. 

The apparatus is so arranged 
that the wires pass pickling, 
washing and fluxing tanks 
thence to tubes in which they 
are heated to annealing temper- 
ature, thence to the lead bath 
and to the galvanizing bath. 
The lead is held at annealing 
temperature while the zine bath 
is kept at a lower temperature. 

Watch Your Copper Wire. 
Metal Record & Electroplater, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 1916 is- 
sue, page 340. 

Notes from the experience of 
of non-ferrous foundry which 
had much trouble with metal 
cast from scrap copper wire, ap- 
parently of high quality. After 
spoiling many batches of metal, 
the entire length of all the cop- 
per wide was examined, and 
some of it found to be not solid 
copper but steel wire coated 
with copper, as to use the trade 
term, copper clad. 

This foundry suggests meth- 
ods of detecting this. The cop- 


per clad steel wire is lighter in 
weight than solid copper wire of 
equal gauge, it is stiffer and re- 
sists bending, if bent sharply 
the coating will crack, and in 
flattening a small piece the coat- 
ing will braise off under a ham- 
mer like the bark of a small 
trig. 


Preparation of Platinum and 
Platinum-Rhodium Alloy for 
Thermocouples, by U. S. Bureau 
of Standards Brass World, New 
York, Sept. 1923, pages 288-290. 

Describes thermocouples, 
uses, testing, metal used, melt- 
ing, refractories needed, electric 
furnace, current, and other de- 
tails. 


When cast in a chill mold, the 
melting temperature was as 
usual except that the crucible 
was removed from the soil and 
the melt poured into a graphite 
mold, prepared by drilling out a 
large block of Acheson graphite. 

The melt to be poured must 
be superheated somewhat or 
solidification will take place be- 
fore pouring is possible. High 
casting temperatures cause un- 
soundness, so superheating must 
be done with care. 


Ingots were 1 cm. in diameter 
and 6 cm. long, weight 124 g. 
They were rolled through 5 cm. 
(2 in.) diamond-grooves hard 
steel rolls. Grooves were grad- 
uated from 19 mm. (3-4 in.) 
square down to 2 mm. (5-64 in.) 
with slightly rounded corners. 
To prevent contamination par- 
ticular care was taken to keep 
the roll surfaces in the best pos- 
sible condition. 


Sapphire dies were used for 
drawing the wire from the 5-64- 
in. rod. Before drawing the 
wire was cleaned by rubbing be- 
tween filter paper saturated 
with alcohol to remove grease 
or any adhering flakes of metal. 
The reductions in the dies were 
.0076 mm. (.003 in.) at each 
draft at the start. The last few 
drafts were slightly less. The 
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final diameter of the wire was 
.63 mm. (.0246 in.). 


The article then describes de- 
tails of handling various lots of 
metal and the slight variations 
in the process in these. 

After drawing to .63 mm. 
(0246 in.) wire, without any 
annealing, the pure platinum 
wire was still soft. After clean- 
ing and making discards from 
the ends, the wire was ready 
for cutting into convenient 
lengths for the thermocouples. 


Hawaii Imports Much American 
Wire 

Completed figures for 1925 
show that the Hawaiian Islands 
imported copper to a value of 
$282,260 in that year as com- 
pared with $282,727 in 1924. In 
both years, more than half the 
total consisted of wire and rods. 
These amounted to $210,030 in 
19°94 and $183,689 in 1925. 





United States Aluminum Co., 
Massena, N. Y., has been turn- 
ing out a million pounds of 
transmission cable and wire per 
month but demand has increased ~ 
so rapidly that a very large ad- 
dition is being built. This will 
include melting room, fabricat- 
ing plant, four mills, new and 
additional cabling and _ wire- 
drawing machinery. 





N. Y. Wire & Spring Co., 15th 
Street, Hoboken, N. J., manu- 
facturers of valve and clutch 
springs, bumpers, etc., have 
acquired the plant of the United 
Last Co. at 136-150 Tichenor 
Street, Newark, and is equip- 
ping this with machinery. The 
present Hoboken works may be 
moved to the new plant. 





The Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C., is disposing 
of a bond issue of $19,000,000, 
which is to be used for the con- 
struction of hydroelectric gen- 
erating plants and transmission 
lines throughout the state. B. 
S. Jerman is president. 





Mathias Klein & Sons, 3200 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago, 
manufacturers of electric line 
equipment are preparing plans 
for a new one-story plant 100x- 
300 ft. J. M. Klein is president. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT PATENTS 














WIRE-SHAPING MACHINE. |1,- 
578,41. Filed Feb. 28, 1922. 
Granted March 30, 1926, to Gus- 
tav W. Lange and Gustav M. 
Lange, Buffalo, N. Y., assignors 
to Fowler & Union Horse Nail 
Co., Tonowanda Township, N. 
Y., a corporation of Connecticut. 

This is a machine for making 
wire nails from stock wire, the 
principal feature of this being 
the arrangement for pairs of die 
rolls on opposite sides of the 
shaft operated by different sized 


gears, one actuated by the 
larger and the other by the 
smaller gear on the driven 


shaft. 


CABLE-MEASURING DEVICE. 1,- 
579,260. Filed April 18, 1924 
and changed March 2, 1925. 
Granted April 6, 1926, to David 
M. Tiller, Gansas City, Mo., as- 
signor to S. H. Hale, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The principal feature of Til- 
ler’s machine is the use of fixed 
and yielding brackets, the latter 
being urged toward the former, 
with endless belts having jaws 
clamping the cable on _ both 
brackets and the register mech- 
anism operatable from one belt. 


WIRE-LINE CLAMP. 1,579,284. 
Filed March 26, 1925. Granted 
April 6, 1926, to Frank E. Crot- 
te, Tulsa, Okla., assignor to 
Western Supply Co., Tulsa. 

This includes hinged jaws so 
mounted in a wire clamp as to 
have a space between them. 
Ther are a number of. slips 
mounted in each jaw, at an an- 
gle to one another, but all 
radial to a common center. 
Means are provided for bring- 
ing the slips into claming re- 
lation by drawing the jaws 
together. 


STRAND WHIPPING MECHAN- 
ISM. 1.579,313. Filed Ang. 9, 
1924. Granted April 6, 1926, to 
Carl O. Haase, Winnetka, IIl., 
assignor to the Western Electric 
Co., Inc., N. Y. 

The essential feature of 
Haase’s machine is the means 
for whipping the strand around 
the core and other means on a 
stationary element for holding 








The space on this page will be 
devoted to reviews of recent 
patents of interest to the wire 
industry. 

Abstracts of these patents will 
be made and, if desired, WIRE & 
WIRE PRODUCTS will obtain 
for any subscriber the entire 


patent papers. 








the end of the strand during 
this whipping action. 


SPRING-COILING MACHINE. 1,- 
579,325. Filed Sept. 17, 1923. 
Granted April 6, 1926, to Theo- 
dore C. Kaseberg, Granite City, 
Ill., assignor to Amer. Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, a cor- 
poration of New Jersey. 

This patent covers a detail of 
the coiling machine, this inven- 
tor using a combination of a 
reciprocating rod, a work-hold- 
ing dog, and a pivoted member 
for connecting and disconnect- 
ing these, and for locking the 
dog in position. 


WIRE-DRAWING MACHINE. 1,- 
579.373. Filed July 25, 1922. 
ranted April 6, 1926, to John W. 
auren, Sterling, II]. 

This inventor provides a 
means for declutching each unit 
on the wire-drawng bench auto- 
matically when the wire breaks. 
In addition, he provides a man- 
ually-operated means for simil- 
taneously declutching or throw- 
ing out all of the drawing units. 


CABLE STRUCTURE. 1,579,494. 
Filed March 19, 1925. Granted 
April 6, 1926, to Donald M. 
Simons, Osborne, Pa., assignor 
to Standard Underground Cable 
Co., Pittshurgh, Fa. 

The initial claim is for the use 
of the hollow thimbles which 
have a central hole for the cable 
connnection, and _ transverse 
slots from the exterior co this, 
and means for joining the oppo- 
site ends electrically. The lat- 


ter effect is produced, according 
to the sketch by means of coun- 


terbored threaded holes in the 
hollow uniting connector, into 
which are screwed projecting 
thimbles. 


METHOD OF APPARATUS FOR 
SERVING MATERIAL UPON A 
CORE. 1.579,709. Filed Sept. 
4, 19.25. Granted April 6, 1926, 
to John Janicki, Oak Park, IIl., 
assignor to Western Electric 
Co., Inc., New York. 

This is a plan for producing 
a stranded exterior covering for 
2 cable, and the apparatus for 
doing it. According to claim 
one, this consists “in guiding a 
plurality of strands to a com- 
mon point, fanning the strands 
therefrom to a_ plurality of 
points distributed around the 
core, and simultaneously serv- 
ing the strands from _ these 
points to the core.” 


WIRE TIGHTENER AND SPLIC- 
ER. 1,579.988. Filed Nov. 25, 
1921. Granted April 6, 1926, 
tc Amos H. Wilcox, Beaver 
City, Nebr., assignor of one one- 
fourth to Charles T. Keath, 
Beaver City. 

This is a leverage device with 
a pair of grippers on each side, 
but at different points in the 
length of the lever. The grip- 
pers themselves have ends ar- 
ranged one to do the gripping 
and stretching, the other to re- 
ceive and do the’ secondary 
tightening of the stretched wire. 





Mississippi Power Co., Gulf- 
port, Miss., plans a hydro-gen- 
erating plant on the Tennessee 
River, below Muscle Shoals to 
cost $20,000,000, a new steel- 
tcwer transmission line more 
than 506 miles long, also new 
sub-stations and other expan- 
sion. Barney Eaton is president. 
The tota) program will involve 
$50,000,000. 





National Iron & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, has moved its entire 
plant and offices to St. Clair and 
East 22nd Streets, where the 
former E. W. Bliss Co. plant has 
been acquired. Equipment has 
been added and more complete 
service will be rendered. 
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TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 





Wire Drawing and the 
Cold Working of Steel 


By ALASTAIR T. ADAM, A.R.T.C. 


(Metallurgist, Messrs. Brunton’s, Musselburgh, Great Britain) 
WITH NUMEROUS PHOTOMICROGRAPHS, DIAGRAMS AND TABLES 


O book dealing exclusively with this sub- 
ject has been published within recent 
years; this book should therefore be found 
exceedingly helpful to the metallurgist and 
engineer by supplying, in a compact form, a 
fuller description than has been so far avail- 
able of the manufacture, and the properties 
of, cold worked metal. 

The author’s intention is to explain the 
real nature of cold worked products,: and to 
show how the physical properties required 
for a particular purpose may best be obtain- 


ed. Four chapters are devoted to the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, two chapters to the 
physical properties, and another to the effect 
of low temperature annealing on these. A 
chapter on the underlying theories of plastic 
flow in metals is followed by one on the 
troubles and difficulties of cold working 
processes. The book concludes with a brief 
discussion on the applicaticn of cold work to 
alloy steels and non-ferrous metals. 


$13.00 postpaid to any address 





British Wire-Drawing and 
Wire-Working Machinery 


By H. DUNELL, A.C.G.I., A.M.I.Mech.E., O.B.E. 
(On the Editorial Staff of ‘‘The Engineer’ ) 


HIS book deals from the practical point 
of view with the rolling of wire rods and 
the drawing of steel and non-ferrous wires 
of all gauges. The making up of wire into 


various articles, such as netting, mesh, wires, 
safety-pins, needles, chains and many other 
commodities, is described and illustrated. 


$7.50 postpaid to any address 





BOTH BOOKS FOR $18.00 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS FOR ABOVE PUBLICATIONS TO 


BOOK DEPARTMENT | 
WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


461 Fourth Ave., New York, U.S. A. 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 
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Late News of Wire Factories and Selling Centers 











Association Meetings—Recent Incorporations—News of the Trade—Optomistic Outlook 
in Philadelphia— Wire Rope Moving Well—Electrical Trades Are Heavy Purchasers 














OSTON, May 7, (UTPS). 

Business in the wire fac- 
tories of the Bay State was of 
a betwixt and between proposi- 
tion the past six weeks, not par- 
ticularly good or not discourag- 
ingly poor. As one factory sup- 
erintendent characterized it 
“draggy but picking up with 
good prospects a short ways 
away.” 

There is much interest center- 
ed about the annual meeting of 
the Bay State Branch of the 
National Ornamental Iron & 
Wire Mfrs. Ass’n, which is to be 
held at the City Club, Boston, 
on the evening of May 25. H.A. 
Lerner of the A. L. Smith Co., 
of Chelsea, president of the state 
branch expects the largest turn- 
out of wire manufacturers in 
the history of the industry. The 
speakers at the dinner which 
will follow the business meeting 
will include R. R. Lithart, of 
Richmond, Va., president of the 
national body; Julius Blum of 
New York, chairman of mem- 
bership committee of the nat- 
ional organization, and Charles 
A. Waltz of Cincinnati. A con- 
certed drive to increase the 
membership and make the Bay 
State branch one of the strong- 
est and most influential will be 
launched. In addition to the 
delegates from Greater Boston 
there will be a large attendance 
at this meeting from the mills 
and factories in Worcester 
County. 

William Hogan and William 
Whitehead, associated with T. 
O. Thompson, manufacturer and 
distributor of light wire work, 
grille work of every descrip- 
tion, and fire screens, will carry 
on the business in the future. 
Mr. Thompson died in March. 
He was ill but a few days with 
pneumonia. He was _ connect- 
ed with the Oliver Whyte Co., 
prior to entering business for 
himself. The new owners re- 


port business normal but ex- 


pect to have a busy summer and 
will go after new business hard 
as soon as the change in owner- 
ship is adjusted. 


The Mystic Wire & Iron Co. 
report business a trifle slow at 
present but prospects for a busy 
summer are looming up They 
.are buying heavily of stock at 
this time and report that a great 
deal of their present work is 
out-of-the city jobs and orders. 


At the Boston Insulated Wire 
& Cable Co., business is report- 
ed as slightly below normal for 
this time of year but they are 
looking for a pick-up between 
now and July 1. 

John H. H. McNamee, super- 
intendent of the Bay State In- 
sulated Wire Company in Hyde 
Park, states that business has 
been poor for three months past 
but feels that June will se a re- 
sumption of normal business. 
The plant is running on full 
time with 60 per cent of its 
regular force. 

The business of the Robinson 
Ordway Co. manufacturers of 
bundle carriers on _ Lincoln 
Street, Marlboro, has been leas- 
ed to the Lincoln Machine Co., 
of Boston. The latter firm will 
start at once to manufacture on 
a much larger scale. 

The Boy Scouts of several 
towns in Worcester County were 
guests of the American Steel & 


Wire Co., at their south plant 
in Leicester this week. Officials 
showed the youngsters around 
the plant and took great pains to 
explain the manufacturing proc- 
esses to them. 

The Secretary of State grant- 
ed incorporation this week to 
General Coil Co. of Weeymouth, 
to manufacture wire and other 
electrical equipment. The cap- 
italization is $100,000. The 
officers are: Frank C. Turner, 
president and treasurer, 16 
Sterling Avenue, Weymouth; 
Eleanor M. Horan, secretary. 

The American Chain Link 
Fence Co., of 4 Fulton Place, 
Boston, and 116 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I., were 
exhibitors at the Home Beauti- 
ful show in Boston this week 
and in addition used advertise- 
ments in the Boston daily 
papers. The firm manufactures 
and erects ‘Chalinco” fence 
products. They offered a ‘su- 
burban special” this week of 
chain link fence, 6 in. high at 
55c per running foot on orders of 
100 running feet or more with- 
in ten miles of Boston or Provi- 
dence. 

The Lowell Insulated Wire 
Co., Ruben Dunsford, treasurer, 
filed their annual statement with 
the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions recently, showing a sur- 
plus of $118,054 on a capital of 
$75,000. 





Philadelphia Weather Retards Trade 


HILADELPHIA, May 11, 
(UTPS). Prolonged cold 
deather retarded the sale of the 
generally active lines of wire 
products during the past month. 
While the dealers were disap- 
products. They offered a “su- 
ness in April they were more 
optimistic for May, this attitude 
being inspired by the more ac- 
tive demand from builders and 
contractors. 
Wire commodities used by the 


construction trades were in fair- 
ly good demand in Pennsylvania 
and the continguous territories 
in New Jersey, Delaware and 
parts of Maryland, most of 
which are supplied through the 
Quaker City supply houses. 
Early May brought a livelier 
business in the agricultural wire 
requisities such as hexagon net- 
ting, farm, garden and lawn 
fancing, screen and other wire 
cloth fabrics. 
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Heavy steel and galvanized 
brass and copper goods were not 
up to the customary season 
standard of demand. Wire 
ropes used by the building and 
contracting industries were 
more active as the spring 
weather assumed its normal tem- 
perature and permitted the open- 
ing of out-door work. Prices 
on the whole remained steady 
and goods were in plentiful sup-. 
ply, the local warehouses and 
manufacturers being well 
stocked. 


The electrical trades have been 
heavy purchasers of insulated 
wires, those dealers handling the 
commodities being obliged to 
speed up factory production to 
take care of urgent needs. 
Among the firms which have 
found it expedient to increase 
working forces and to expand 
factory production is the Phila- 
delphia Insulated Wire Co., 220 
N. Third Street, which has been 
abliged to work on overtime 
meeting the needs of the manu- 
facturers of electrical apparatus. 

Improved and perfected wire 
specialties manufactured by the 
Consolidated Steel Strapping 
Co., whose main plant is located 
in Chicago and Philadelphia 
headquarters at 22 Ionic Street, 
are the recently marketed new 
Signode hand stretcher tool for 
reinforcing and strengthening 
corrugated containers and pre- 
venting bursting through ex- 
pansion in transit or while be- 
ing packed. The containers now 
are made with metal wiring or 
strapping in flat steel which 
eliminates the use of silicate in 
sealing the corrugated products. 
The new banding is called the 
Signode steel strapping and its 
use now has extended to many 
shipping industries and manu- 
facturers who desire a stronger 
container. The Philadelphia in- 
dustries have been making wide 
use of the new strappings which 
have been featured since they 
made their appearance on the 
market two months ago. They 
are carried in the local ware- 
houses ready for the immediate 
local needs. The firm continues 
ta manufacture reinforcing-wire 
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DIAMOND DIES 








All sizes, immediate deliveries. 


Dies for High Speed Wire Drawing Machines guaranteed. 

















F. KRAUSE & CO., Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Phone: Webster 5105 250 OGDEN AVE. 
NEW YORK GENEVA 


DIAMOND DYE COMPANY ¢ AMERICA 


Manufacturers of Steel Set 
Diamond Draw Plates 


For drawing 
all kinds of wire 


Recutting Repairing 


Repolishing Prompt shipments 


7040 5 
“STEELITE SET” 
118 West 32nd St., New York City 





Phone, Penn. 4226 




















DIAMOND DIES 


(Steel Set) 
DIAMONDS OF ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY 
MAURICE S&S. DESSAU 














6 Maiden Lane, ) | 
SERVICE) New York City 
aan CONFIDENCE 























KILMER tint WIRE FORMER 


Forms Eleven Sizes of 
Eyes from Round, 
Square, Flat or Half- 
Round Stock, also al- 
most any shape desired 
Quickly and Efficiently. 
Adjustable for 
No. 3 to No. 24 
Gage Wire. 
The cut on the left shows 
a few of the thousands 
of the forms made on this 


FORMER 
Price $35.00 




















Patented April 2, 1918 


M. D. Kilmer & Co. sition 8. 
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supplies and all kind of flat band 
and wire products. 

Large contractors in the Phila- 
delphia territory have been con- 
suming a vast quantity of wire 
ropes and products manufac- 
tured by the Williamsport Wire 
Rope Co., with warehouses and 
sales offices at Front and Brain- 
bridge streets. The wire ropes 
used in the erection of the new 
Masonic Consistory at Broad and 
Race Street were supplied by the 
Williamsport company as were 
5 per cent of those used in the 
construction of the approaches 
to the  Philadelphia-Camden 
bridge. 

New York, May 20. Reces- 
sion in wire and wire products 
has followed the slight dropping 
in the iron and steei trade in 
various parts of the country. 
Production has been well sus- 
tained in view of the irregular- 
ities. U.S. Steel Corp. is work- 
ing at 90 per cent of capacity. 
Bethlehem reports 80 per cent. 
Chicago at 88-90 per cent. 

Demand for wire products is 
only moderate, due to the back- 
ward season. Operations range 
from 50 to 60 per cent of capa- 
city. Bright hard wire is firm 
at $2.50 base per 100 Ibs. Pitts- 
burgh. Nails are quoted at $2.65 
base, per keg. Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham and Worcester mill 
prices are $3 a ton higher. 


Trademarking Wire 
(Continued from page 47) 
sus the Hooven & Allison Co. 
the overlord in charge of the 
Register of marks went on 
record as saying that the diffi- 
culty of marking ropes for iden- 
tification is great and that any 
proper effort to that end which 
seems successful should be en- 
couraged and met with sym- 
pathetic treatment. Hence there 
were accepted as registerable a 
plurality of marks for ropes 
consisting of elongated colored 
lineal markers (different colors 
for different products) separate 
from the structural part of the 
rope but located in the interior 

thereof and enclosed by it. 

In this last case, there was 
brought up a point of tremend- 
ous significance just now in the 
field of wire products, viz., the 
importance of making sure that 
a commodity clue, designed as a 
full-fledged trade-mark, is not 
merely a grade-mark. Grade- 
marks, style-marks, quality- 
marks, or whatever you choose 
to call these indicators of char- 
acter, cannot be monopolized by 
any one user because they are 
supposed to be open, for pur- 
poses of specification, to all 
members of the trade. The Pat- 
ent Office held, however, in the 
latest rope case, that where 
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markers, alike except as to color, 
indicate the highest quality of 
different kinds of rope there is 
doubt whether these variations 
constitute grade-marks and they 
are allowed registration. 





New Die Is Self-Lub. 
(Continued from page 45) 
be called the lubricating portion 
of the die, for it has that func- 
tion. Because it is so very flat, 
the force exerted at right angles 
and tending to wipe off the sur- 
face of the wire is very small, 
almost negligible, consequently 
the lubricant remains. And be- 
cause the force along the wire is 
very large, whatever lubricant 
is used is drawn through the die. 

Moreover, this larger com- 
ponent of the force acting to 
draw or deform the wire per- 
mits (with the thorough lubri 
cation) higher speeds. And the 
combination results in longer 
life of the die “on size’, more 
wire produced in a given time, 
a brighter cleaner wire, and a 
more accurate one. 

Practical tests have proven 
all these points to Simons’ satis- 
faction and in a new and mod- 
ern factory, completely equipped 
with the latest and most accur- 
ate tools, gauges and methods, 
he is preparing to place them 
on the market in quantity. 














THE MASTER 


The Die Long Looked For in the Wire 


THE DIE WHICH 


REPLACES CHILLED-IRON DIES 
LARGER SIZES 


OF DIAMOND DIES 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


MASTER WIRE DIE CORPORATION 
408 Concord Avenue 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Elongation of Wire and Measurement 


(Continued from page 49) 


The construction of these in- 
strument is very delicate, and 
they are adapted only for meas- 
urements slightly over the elas- 
tic limit of the wire. By loading 
a specimen with equal incre- 
ments and reading the elonga- 
tion produced thereby, one can 
readily determine the point at 
which the elongation increases 
disproportionately, and, by plot- 
ting the results on cross-section 
paper can determine very ac- 
curately both the modulus of 
elasticity and the proportional 
limit. 

A recently developed extenso- 
meter (Fig.6) for gage lengths 
of 2 inches, standard for the 
.505 inch diameter test spec- 
imen, is adjustable over a wide 
range of diameters, and can be 
read to as fine as .0001 inch. 

This is very valuable for 
structural alloy steel work for 
automobile construction partic- 
ularly, where heat treated sec- 
tions must develop a relatively 
greater elongation than drawn 
wires. 

In addition to these manually 
operated devices, there are also 
furnished autographic recording 
devices (Fig.7) by means of 
which the testing machine 





draws its own curve and fur- 
nishes a permanent record of 
strength and elongation. 

To sum the whole subject up, 
the method of measurement of 
elongation in wire depends, the 
same as all other physical meas- 
urements, upon the accuracy de- 
sired in the results. Research 
work demands micrometric ac- 
curacy, commercial testing is 
done by commercial methods, 
and our instrument makers have 
responded with types of meas- 
uring devices adopted for both 
purposes. 

In specifying elongation how- 
ever, do not forget that a lower 
value will be obtained particu- 
larly in hard drawn wire, if 
measurement by butting after 
fracture is called for. This may 
amount to as much as a half of 
one per cent, and may cause the 
rejection of material if not thor- 
oughly understood. 

A complete specification would 
read “Elongation of 2 to 4 per 
cent in 10 inches, measured be- 
tween bench marks after frac- 
ture,” or “Elongation of 2 to 4 
per cent in 10 inches measured 
by extensometer during tensile 
test.” 





Fig. 6. Recently de- 

veloped  extersometer 

for gage lengths of 2 

inches. Fig. 7 left. Au- 

tographic recording de- 

vice on testing ma- 
chine. 
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The Waterbury 
Wire Die Co. 





Diamond and Chilled 
IRON DIES 
DIAMOND TOOLS 


Waterbury, Conn. 




















Modern Equipment 


for 
WIRE DRAWING 
WIRE INSULATING 
WIRE STRANDING 


Cabling and Laying up 
Machines 


Complete Equipment for the 
manufacturing of 
Conductor Cable and Wire Rope 


New England Wire Machinery Co 
Designers & Engineers 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























the creation 


of printed salesmanship is an art. The 
service department of WIRE is now 
successfully construcing sales letters, 
trade advertising, magazine advertise- 
ments, and booklets for many concerns 
in this industry. 

Your work can be handled quickly, 
thoughtfully, inexpensively, and with 
an insight that outsiders cannot have. 
It costs you nothing to investigate. 


Service Department. 


WIRE, New York 




















The Patented 
Diamond Die 


OF PROVEN 
SUPERIORITY 


UNION WIRE DIE CORP 


250 W. 40th St., New York City’ 
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Items for this page are solicited, dealing with men in every part 
of the wire field. 


Edward E. Kretschmer has 
been appointed director of pur- 
chases of the centralized pur- 
chasing department for the elec- 
trically-operated transportation 
systems under the management 
of Samuel Insull and associates. 
These are the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Co., Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 
Co., Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend Railroad, and the 
Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Rail- 
road Co. Mr. Kretscmer start- 
ed his career as office boy with 
the General Electric Co. and has 
come up from the ranks grad- 
ually. 

Michael O’Hayer has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of North & Judd 
Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of non-ferrous 
wire and other products. He has 
been with the company 20 years, 
starting in the traffic depart- 
ment and later advancing to 
general superintendent. 

L. J. Galbreath has resigned 
from the advertising and sales 
promotion department of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., to go with the 
American Brown-Boveri Elec- 
tric Co., New York, in charge 
of publicity and sales promo- 
tion. 

Warren D. Blatz, general 
sales manager, and Walter R. 
Clark, general works manager, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., have been elected to 
the board of directors of the 
company. 

J. S. Applegate is now with 
the Sterling Varnish Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as specialist in electric 
wire insulation. He was former- 
ly with the Wagner Electric 
Corp. 

W. J. Boucher is now purchas- 
ing agent for the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Co., Chicago, handling 
the purchases for all the elevated 
lines in that city. 


Charles H. Clark has been ap- 
pointed raw material salesman, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., with headquarters 
at Boston. 

Roy Samson is now superin- 
tendent of line construction at 
Bellingham, Wash., for the Pu- 
get Sound Power & Light Co. 

L. Dwight Spencer, metallur- 
gist, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co,. 
Worcester, Mass., gave a non- 
technical address on wire springs 
before the Boston chapter, 
Amer. Soc. for Steel Treating, 
at Mass. Inst. Tech., May 7. 


Obituary Notices 


William Edenborn, 78 years 
old, died at his home in Shreve- 
port, La., May 14 after a week’s 
illness following an apoplectric 
stroke. He organized the first 
wire mill in St. Louis in 1870, 
followed by other mills until 
1899, when he incorporated the 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co. of N. J. 
This was later sold to the U. S. 
Steel Corp. for a sum said to be 
$100,000,000. He was the in- 
ventor of a machine for manu- 
facutring nails and barbed wire. 


Keppele Hall, management 
engineer, 53 years old, died of 
influenza in a New York hotel, 
April 25. He heda been with 
the Western Electric Co., the 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., and 
other wire firms. 


WIRE 


Major Albert F. Walker, 54 
years old, died at his home in 
Winthorp, Mass., on April 22. 
He was Boston sales agent for 
the Amer. Steel & Wire Co. 
Born in Worcester, the son of 
a Washubrn & Moen man, he 
entered the office of that com- 
pany as a boy, worked up 
through the cost and sales de- 
partments, and 12 years ago 
was given the Boston post. He 
had been prominent in the 
Mass. National Guard. He 
leaves a wife, two sons and two 
daughters. 
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Completely made in this 
Country by latest scientific 
method. 





New way of 
re-inforcing the Diamond 


R. Kohl, Diamond Die Co. 


655 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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Wire Die Corporation 


Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 


300 West 56th St., New York 
Tel. Columbus 10148 




















Standard Electric 


Made in two sizes: 


100 Lamartine Street 





Wire Pointer 


No. 1 takes from No. 5 to No. 13 wire 
No. 2 takes from No. 13 to No. 21 wire 


Operates on either 110 or 220 volts Alternating Current. 


STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunites in Wire, etc. 








Additional information in all of the following instances may be 
obtained from Wire and Wire Products, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Write to the numbers given and one number only per latter. 
As many of these items are obtained through U. S. Government 
and other governmental agencies, considerable time may elapse be- 
fore complete communication may be established. 


19,965. A concern in Sant 
Anna do Livramento, Brazil, 
seeks to purchase wire and 
wants the agency for same in 
Brazil. 


19,973. A firm in Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic 
seeks the agency there for barb- 
ed wire fencing. 


19,976. A company in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, wishes the 
agency there for sale of wire, 
including galvanized, barbed, 
nail wire and oval wire. 


19,990. A concern in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, desired to pur- 
chase and arrange for the sales 
agency of American copper-wire 
cloth. 


20,010. A company in Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, wants the agen- 
cy in that country for barbed 
wire, wire nails, wire staples, 
also iron bars and rods and gal- 
vanized iron. 


20,071. An organization in 
Palembang, Sumatra, desires to 
purchase a quantity of barbed 
wire. 

20,075. A firm in Swatow, 
China, wants an agency there 
for electrical wiring devices and 
wire, also other wire products. 

20,301. A firm in Remire- 
mont, France, desires the agen- 
cy for black enameled rods for 
stretching the warp of fabrics. 


20,300. A concern in Mon- 
treal, Canada, wants the agency 
for fine brass wire-screens. 


20,344. A company in Tor- 
reon, Mexico, wants to purchase 
telephone wire, cables, other 
materials for telephone system. 

20,354. A firm in Belle- 
Horizonte, Brazil, wishes to buy 
barbe wire in lots of 5,000 rolls. 

20,436. A company in Asun- 
cion, Paraguay, wishes to buy 
barbed and plain wire, also wire 


nails, and will take on the 
agency for these products. 

20,471. <A firm in Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, seeks the 
agency for wire netting and iron 
wire. 

20492, A concern in Malta, 
Maltese Islands, wants an agen- 
cy in that country for electric 
wire. 

20,519, A firm in Maracaibo, 
Veneuzela, desires an agency in 
that country for wire. 

20,522, A company in Cape 
Town, South Africa, wants an 
agency in that country for auto- 
mobile springs. 

20,526, An organization, Or- 
an, Algeria, seeks an agency in 
that country for wire nails. 

20,526, A concern in Oran, 
Algeria, is looking for an agency 
in that country for wood screws. 

20,583, A firm in Montevido, 
Urugay, desires to purchase and 
arrange for sales of 137,000 me- 
ters wire, rubber covered. 

20,596, A company in Barcel- 
ona, Spain, seeks to purchase 
and wants the agency for pin 
making machines. 





Expansion in business is pro- 
vided for by the Phosphor 
Bronze Smelting Company, 2200 
Washington Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of wire rods 
and sheet phosphor bronze. 
Four new drawing machines 
have been added with other 
units to take care of the in- 
creased wire rod production and 
the sheet work. The new equip- 
ment will increase production 50 
per cent. The company manu- 
factures wire rods for pump 
pistons and like products. 





Charles J. Koebel and Frank 
E. Koebel have assumed the 
management and direction of 
affairs of the Balloffet Diamond 
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Wire Dies Co., Inc., in the 
United States and Canada with 
American plant and offices at 39 
West 2nd Street, New York. Be- 
sides stock dies ranging from 
.0044 to .080 in., the firm is 
prepared to give special atten- 
tion to requirements of a spe- 
cial nature. 





Bucks-Bensalem Electric Co., 
will take oer and consolidate the 
Bucks-Falls, Bucks-Bristol, 
Bucks-Hulmeville and Bucks- 
Middleton Electric companies, 
operating in Bucks County, Pa. 
Extensions will be made includ- 
ing new transmission line con- 
struction. B. P. Carey, 1000 
Chestnut Stt., Philadelphia, is 
one of the executives. 





Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
& Rylands Bros., Newcastle, 
New South Wales, plan to manu- 
facture wire netting in Western 
Australia. A factory will be 
erected. U.S. Vice-consul H. E. 
Coates, Melbourne, states that 
there is now no manufacture of 
wire netting in Western Aus- 
tralia. 





New England Public Service 
Co., Augusta, Me., has acquired 
the Western Maine Power Co., 
Limerick, Me., operating in Ox- 
ford, York and Cumberland 
Counties. Extensions will be 
made including new transmis- 
sion lines. Walter G. Wyman is 
president. 





Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., 
14025 Aspinwall Ave., Cleve- 
land, is erecting a two story ad- 
dition 50 x 165. H. L. Lindsay 
is president. Bohnard & Par- 
sons, 1900 Euclid Bldg., Cleve- 
land, are the architects and en- 
gineers. 





WANTED—A young man familiar 
with all practical and technical de- 
tails of wire drawing and forming— 
must have pleasant personality and 
ability to write. Excellent opportun- 
ity. Write full details to A. B. C., 
care WIRE & WIRE Propucts, 461 
Fourth Avenue. 





SALESMAN WANTED—A _ man 
now selling in the wire industry can 
make good money with this side-line 
proposition. No samples, easy to sell, 
end good commission. Write Box 101, 
Wire & WIRE Propucts, 461 Fourth 
Avenue. 
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ze BUYERS’ GUIDE 

BAKERS LATHES, DIE REAMING MACHINERY, SCREW WIRE 


Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
BENCHES, WIRE DRAWING 
Morgan Construction Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CRANES 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
DIES, CHILLED IRON 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
DIES, DIAMOND 
Maurice S. Dessau, 
New York. 
Union Wire Die Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Standard Diamond Tool Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, 
New York. 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
DIES: Repairs & Re-Cutting 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
EQUIPMENT, Miscellaneous 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Mass. 


FURNACES, Wire Annealing 
Charles F. Kenworthy, Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Vaughn Machinery Co. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, ARMORING (Cable, 
Wire, Hose) 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, BALANCING 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY, BUNDLING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, CUTTING 
Hallden Machine Co., 
Thomaston, Conn. 
The F. B. Shuster Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


MACHINERY, COILING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, FORMING 
M. D. Kilmer & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 

Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINE®Y, GEM LIP 
Peyser-Hansen Machine Co., Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


MACHINERY, NAIL 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, POINTING 

Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Standard Machine Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY, SPRING MAKING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY, STAPLE 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY, STRAIGHTENING 
Haliden Machine Co., 
Thomaston, Conn. 
F. B. Shuster Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, STRANDING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


New England Wire Mchy. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


MACHINERY, TESTING 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY, WINDING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, WIRE DRAWING 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 
The Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


TOOLS, DIAMOND 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


TRUCKS 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in 
WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these areea F 2 ; 

















for Wire Drawing 
Diamonds for Drilling 


HIGHEST QUALITY STONES 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF CARBON AND BORTZ 


Parcels of Stones sent for Selection. 


Standard Diamond Tool Corp. 


Manufacturers of Diamond Dies 


40 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 





DIAMOND DIES. 











To reach every executive 


in a wire drawing or 
forming mill with 
your sales message 


use 


WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Advertising rates sent on request 
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Ln COPPER WIRE DRAWING 224,26,t0n 











wit NOPCO 1286 


The above illustration shows the result of a test under average conditions 
in a copper wire drawing plant. Ordinary tallow and soap mixture was used 
on one side of the machine—NOPCO 1286 on the other side. 


NOPCO 1286 


—was 37 degrees Cooler. This proves con- 
clusively that the wire was being lubri- 


Generally it takes two to three hours to 
mix 50 gallons of lubricant. Same quan- 


cated to much better advantage. 
OTHER RESULTS: With ordinary 
lubricant, dies were changed every 5 to 6 
coils — with NOPCO 1286 changed 
every 7 to 9 coils. The last die was 
changed every 2 coils ordinarily — with 
NOPCO 1286 only every 4 coils. 


tity made up with NOPCO 1286 takes 
only 15 to 20 minutes—dissolves instantly. 

In this same test NOPCO 1286 jumped 
production from 26 coils up to 30. This 
lubricant does not cling to the machine. 
Send for full information — use coupon 
below. 


National O11 Products Company 


Main Office: HARRISON, N. J. District Offices: Chicago, Boston, Charlotte, N. C. 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send us full information regarding NOPCO 1286, for Copper 
Wire Drawing Lubrication. 








Name 





Street 


City. State 





























MOTOBLoc 


(PATENTS APPLIED FOR) . 


Efficient, compact, simple—yet the positive answer 
to the demand manufacturers have made for years 
for a machine that would give flexibility, speed pro- 
duction—and lower net costs. 


You can’t afford to pass unnoticed the great advan- 
tages offered you by this machine. Ask us for 
definite information and data pertaining to your 
particular use. 


The Vaughn Machinery Company 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 














